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WHO’S WHO 


JOHN P. DELANEY, as a member of our editorial 
staff, has been contributing provocative articles 
on a variety of subjects. They usually draw fire in 
the correspondence column, and that indicates they 
have hit their target... . JOHN J. M. RYAN is 
the editor of The Irish Catholic, of Dublin, a well 
known writer in his own island, but listed among 
our contributors for the first time. He has two mat- 
ters in mind, he writes; first, the complete dis- 
proportion between the publicity Portugal gets and 
the importance of her rdéle as a great nation with 
high ideals; secondly, a desire to counteract the 
conspiracy of silence against Portugal. . . . WIL- 
LIAM G. RYAN is from Milwaukee, Wis., and will 
be remembered as the man who was a warrior for 
the Spanish Loyalists, but liked them less the more 
he knew them. He has told about that in previous 
articles. He was also linked with the Communists 
until he discovered what they really were. And 
now, having learned, he talks good sense, and sin- 
cerely. . . . AUSTRIACUS is a word that covers 
the identity of a well-known writer. He was born 
in Austria, but was adopted, as a boy, by an Irish- 
American family. He studied in Germany, in his 
later years, traveled in Europe, but is now firmly 
settled in the United States. . . . DOROTHY J. 
WILLMANN has directed for years the Parish 
Department of the Sodality of Our Lady, and is 
well known as an organizer, lecturer and writer. 
During the past ten years, she notes, there have 
been 11,257 new Sodalities aggregated to the Prima 
Primaria in Rome. .. . NORBERT ENGELS, poet 
and essayist and literature professor of Notre 
Dame University, again enlivens literature with 
sprightly observations, a not unusual occupation 
with him. 
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COMMENT 











REPORTS of the invasion of the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg reach us as we go to 
press. This dastardly act on the part of the Nazi 
regime is again an unwarranted violation of the 
rights of neutrals. As in the case of Denmark and 
Norway, the glib-tongued von Ribbentrop an- 
nounced that the move was forced or Germany in 
order to “protect their neutrality”; again as with 
Norway and Denmark he declared that unimpeach- 
able evidence was at hand to prove that the Allies 
were contemplating an immediate attack upon 
Germany through the Low Countries, and that 
Germany had again forestalled the move. We can- 
not bring ourselves to believe the German Foreign 
Minister’s statement. We are convinced that Hol- 
land, Belgium and Luxembourg have maintained 
themselves strictly neutral from the outset. To 
date, infringement of their rights by either Ger- 
many or the Allies has been dealt with impartially. 
They have asserted their position unequivocally 
and have declared to the world their determina- 
tion to defend their rights as neutrals, regardless 
of who the aggressor might be. The sympathies of 
the American people go out to the peoples of these 
nations. They have always been our friends, and 
we feel certain that they may look to the United 
States for whatever help is in our power to give. 


ANY meeting of a religious group for the purpose 
of promoting a religious spirit in a nation that is 
fast forgetting there is a God, meets with our sin- 
cere approval. The only regret we have of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Church, recent- 
ly concluded, is a degree of inconsistency in some 
of the resolutions adopted. Anti-Semitism was 
frowned upon as the rallying point for anti-demo- 
cratic forces and a strong plea for “enlightened 
and tolerant Americanism” was urged. Yet no- 
where do we find a word suggesting that a less 
anti-Catholic spirit should prevail among Metho- 
dists about the country. In fact, there is evidence 
of an increasing stimulation of this spirit, when 
the Conference stood on record as opposed to the 
appointment of Myron C. Taylor as the President’s 
personal representative and observer at the Vati- 
can, and even drew up a resolution demanding his 
recall. It was urged that the churches “cultivate 
the will to peace,” but if such peace were to imply 
the good offices of the Pope in procuring it, the 
Conference seemed to indicate it would prefer to 
have no part in it. Would not such Papal interven- 
tion mean “union of Church and State?” Resolu- 
tions requiring pastors to wage vigorous campaigns 
for total abstinence from all alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco, and for the passage of State and 
national laws requiring pre-marital medical exam- 
ination were enthusiastically adopted. But though 
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the necessity for uniformity of divorce laws was 
discussed, there was no resolution condemning 
divorce itself and the invasion of the family sanc- 
tuary, an evil far more demoralizing in effect upon 
society. But above all we looked in vain for any 
expression of condemnation of the godless public 
schools that so seriously threaten the faith and 
morals, as well as the Americanism, of the rising 
generation. There is much to be desired of the 
Conference’s resolutions. 


SO appalling is the list of horrors contained in 
the second report made, on May 6, by Cardinal 
Hlond concerning conditions in Nazi-occupied Po- 
land that comments are exhausted. The Nazi lead- 
ers, says the Cardinal, are working “in a systematic 
manner to eradicate Catholics and, at the same 
time, destroy the Polish people.” The names of 
thirty-eight priests who have been executed are 
listed, while hundreds of others are said to have 
been imprisoned, vilified or even tortured. “Under 
the most tragic conditions,” 450,000 Poles have 
been transported, says the Cardinal, from Pomera- 
nia and Lodz (now Littmannstadt) to the Gou- 
vernement General. In Chelm the cathedral was 
converted into a garage, the Bishop’s palace into 
a hotel and its chapel into a ballroom. And so on, 
through a vast record of indescribable inhumanity. 
The Cardinal’s account merely confirms the per- 
sonal narratives AMERICA has received from eye- 
witnesses to the Nazi terror. Perhaps the most 
tragic effect of all may be that the narratives of 
so much misery may end in the long run by leav- 
ing us cold. Modern communications, which so 
readily transmit pictures of human conditions from 
continent to continent, are subject to some extent 
to the law of diminishing returns. The brain is 
dazed and the heart is deadened. The least we can 
do is to take care that through the charity of 
Christ no such effect be produced in the minds of 
the Catholics of this country. 


GRANTED a knowledge of headline English, that 
fabled visitor from Mars would have been deeply 
and favorably impressed by a recent May Day 
parade. The banners were undoubtedly attractive. 
Take the one that read: “You can’t house children 
in a battleship—build more houses.” The last three 
Popes have said the same thing frequently, though 
not quite so trenchantly. Work not war; jobs, not 
guns, is just a paraphrase (and a catchy one) of 
Pius XII’s “All humanity seeks justice, bread and 
freedom, not steel which kills and destroys.” Keep 
America out of war might not appeal to a gentle- 
man from a planet named after the god of war; but 
if he were broadminded enough to divest himself 

















of Martian prejudices, he might realize that for any 
American it is a sane and pious resolve. There was 
more than a modicum of truth in the slogan, “The 
stop-Hitler program did not free Poland.” The 
Comrades forgot to add that it did not free Finland 
either, nor did it do anything to dislodge a sizable 
chunk of Poland that got stuck in the Russian gul- 
let. The gentleman from Mars might have nodded 
his head sagely at the banner which advised all and 
sundry to use the anti-trust laws to break trusts, 
not unions. “I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier 
for Wall Street” is an old chestnut, but there is still 
enough white meat in it to make palatable and 
profitable chewing. If our Martian friend were to 
judge Communism and Communists only from 
their slogans, he would be forced to conclude that 
the Comrades are a high-minded, deep-thinking, 
patriotic, justice-loving crowd. One more slogan 
would have made the parade artistically complete: 
“All these will I give thee if falling down thou wilt 
adore. .. .”” Who was it said that? 


SIGNING of the recently concluded Concordat be- 
tween Portugal and the Vatican is a bright spot 
in the drab picture in Europe. It terminates a 
thirty-year period during which the forces of dark- 
ness and anti-Christ ruled in what was once a 
powerful kingdom. The powers of Masonry and 
Naturalism have lost in a sustained fight, and all 
opponents of anarchy and revolt should rejoice at 
the outcome that reconciles Portugal with the Vati- 
can and recalls the flourishing centuries marked by 
her close association with the Holy See. The new 
Concordat recognizes the juridical status of the 
Church and its societies, restores religious instruc- 
tion to the schools, while admitting the Divine 
right of the Church to found and maintain educa- 
tional establishments. The Canon Law of the 
Church will rule in marriage and the Church’s 
teaching on divorce will be juridically acknowl- 
edged. A new original feature is a “missionary 
accord,” containing twenty-one articles which reg- 
ulate the activities of missionaries as they affect 
the State in the Portuguese colonies. 


RESPONSES were pat when the board of experts 
chosen by the General Motors Company endured 
questioning by students at a dinner given May 6 at 
the New York World’s Fair. But it is not altogether 
clear what light they brought on the topic of the 
utility of a college education, which seemed to be 
uppermost in the young men’s minds. Thus Gen- 
eral Hugh Johnson’s answer was reported: 

Q. Which counts more in getting a job—a letter on 

ace sweater or the letters on a Phi Beta Kappa 

ey: 

ry employer who hasn’t more sense than to 

look at either is not worth working for. .. . Leave 

your sweaters home and stop fiddling with your 

keys when you look for a job. 
Unfortunately, however, a considerable number of 
Catholic young men enrol themselves in non-Cath- 
olic colleges—against the express teachings of the 
Church, against their own best instincts—because 


they are obsessed with the idea that the letter on 
the sweater is precisely what the future employer 
is looking for. They may begin on the ground floor 
as apprentices to a great manufacturing corpora- 
tion, but they are convinced that the door to the 
ground floor is opened by the exclusive college af- 
filiation. If Hugh Johnson could prove his point, it 
would explode some tremendous bubbles. As to the 
type of education needed, responses were as vague 
as the questions were definite. We recommend that 
the young men push their inquiries a little further. 


AS an example how the world could realize peace 
if it wished to, we need look no further than the 
Immaculate Conception parish in Cleveland, which 
observed its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 5, 6 
and 7 of this year. Here the pastor, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. George F. Murphy, S.T.D., presides over 
twenty-four nationalities, represented in his school 
enrolment. The secret is simple: brotherly love, 
mutual respect and the ability to live together. Is 
such a parish difficult or unpleasant to take care 
of? Well, it may have its problems. Some of them 
are so interesting that they are the subject of spe- 
cial study by the members of Cleveland’s Sisters 
College. Nevertheless, two of its Pastors in its his- 
tory have asked for, and obtained reassignment to 
the parish. We may well join with the Sodalists on 
May 19 and pray that the Immaculate Mother do 
for the world what she has done for her children 
in Cleveland. 


PROGRESS and discovery are the keynotes of the 
age. So rapid has been the mechanical headway 
of the past few years that yesterday’s inventions 
are outmoded tomorrow. But, unfortunately, these 
scientific or mechanical findings have done little 
toward the betterment of conditions under which 
we live. It is true enough that physical ease and 
comfort abound in countries where this material 
progress most obtains. But what have we done with 
our ingeniousness toward the promotion of peace 
and security? Unfortunately for the ordinary run 
of people, governments think of these discoveries 
in terms of their usefulness or of their destructive 
potentialities in time of war. When a scientist at 
the University of Minnesota recently isolated a 
substance technically called U-235, a chemical twin 
of uranium, immediate speculation arose as to its 
possible procurement in sufficient quantity to be 
employed for destruction purposes in the present 
European war. U-235, we are informed, possesses 
an explosive force equivalent to thirty million times 
that of TNT. We can imagine some of our war 
lords forthwith dreaming of a super-bomber, sail- 
ing through the stratosphere, dropping tiny cap- 
sules of U-235 that will wipe out not a mere coun- 
tryside but an entire nation. It is harrowing to 
think that man’s inventiveness is conceived only 
in terms of destructiveness against one’s neighbor. 
If we could but use a small fraction of U-235 on 
some of our war-mongers—say a capsule dropped 
in Hitler’s soup—what a benefit to humanity! 
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IS PIUS ANOTHER BENEDICT 
CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS? 


He prays for peace before all is lost through war 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











PEACE in our day is becoming almost a meaning- 
less phrase. The field of actual warfare is being 
slowly enlarged. Men generally are losing confi- 
dence in the possibility and in the desirability of 
solving the world’s problems without war to de- 
struction. 

Pius XII stands almost alone as the persistent, 
unequivocal champion of the dream of peace; and 
his constant advocacy of peace leads to a very blunt 
question: are we at one with him in willing, sin- 
cerely willing that the dream of peace become a 
reality? Are we, perhaps without realizing it, sur- 
rendering to the defeatist attitude that sees no 
solution, desires no solution but war? 

The Pope’s position as a lonely advocate of peace 
is not without precedent. It was the position of 
Benedict XV during the World War. Even in those 
dark days when his impartial efforts for peace were 
the target of violent attack from both sides, Bene- 
dict must have known that history would eventually 
do him justice. That thought, far from consoling 
him, must have deepened the gloom in which he 
moved. In the short space of twenty-five years, 
history has done honor to his foresight, his impar- 
tiality, to the keenness of his analyses. With a glib- 
ness that is not without sincerity or without smug- 
ness, men do pay him the tribute of regret: if the 
world had only paid more heed to the voice of Bene- 
dict in those days! 

Does Benedict get much satisfaction out of such 
posthumous praise? Or does he shake his head 
sadly, seek the company of two other Popes who 
planned and pleaded in vain for peace, and say: 
The fools! They know now that it was sheer folly 
not to listen to me then. Why can they not learn a 
lesson from past folly and pay a little heed to the 
man who is Pope today? 

Poor Benedict, we say, or noble Benedict! He was 
a voice crying in the wilderness. So was John the 
Baptist, but his voice was soon silenced when it 
ventured from the wilderness into civilized circles, 
into the council chambers of politicians and states- 
men and leaders of peoples. 

That is the trouble with a voice crying in the 
wilderness. In the wilderness it does not reach 
many ears; and when it emerges from the wilder- 
ness, it is stifled. And when it is stifled, it becomes 
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a proud and beautiful memory, a memory for the 
painless, thoughtless regret of fireside revery, not 
a memory like remorse that drives to action. As 
we use the phrase today, it is at best a realist’s tol- 
erance for the dreamer’s lack of realism. 

Is that, perhaps, all we accord to the present 
Pope’s pleas for peace? He is well beloved, highly 
respected, but perhaps also treated as a dreamer? 
Is his merely another voice crying in the wilder- 
ness? 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference pub- 
lished recently a little pamphlet containing excerpts 
from thirty-four different addresses in which the 
present Holy Father appealed for peace, established 
the principles of peace, pointed out the road to 
peace. Unfortunately, the pamphlet is a record of 
failure. And the pamphlet is far from a complete 
record. Probably not one week has gone by since 
his election late on the afternoon of March 2, of last 
year, that Pius has not spoken on the topic to 
which he has dedicated his life. Only a short time 
ago he renewed the appeal he made last May to all 
the children of the world to beg peace from Our 
Lady during Our Lady’s month. 

He has not lost hope, but he has not gained 
assurance. The voice seems to be coming from a 
still deeper depth of wilderness. In the clamor of 
war, it is growing ever more difficult to hear the 
voice. And the clamor is not all without. It is in the 
hearts and minds of men. It is in their bewilder- 
ment. Men today can see no peace save as the peace 
that follows exhaustion or annihilation. Men want 
no other peace, and they grow impatient of a voice 
that keeps pleading for an impossibility. 

It must be a discouraging task, that of being 
Pope. To face the failure of endless effort and yet 
to keep on trying. To face the terrifying reality of 
ever-spreading war, and yet to cling to the hope of 
an impossible peace. “Our heart is full of sorrow 
not only for the terrible calamities that overwhelm 
the countries at war, but also for the evils every 
day more menacing that threaten other nations.” 
And yet “we place all our hope in Him Who alone is 
all powerful . . . who guides the destinies of peo- 
ples’ thoughts and the sentiments of those who rule 
nations. . . . May (He) hasten the end of this 
calamitous storm.” 





























Does Pius XII really want peace? Does he really 
ask us to pray for peace, to think peace, to will 
peace? All of us? German Catholics? French Cath- 
olics? English? American? For German and Eng- 
lish and French, is it not treason to think or will or 
speak peace while the whole effort of their Gov- 
ernments must be directed toward war, and war 
to bitter victory or destruction? For the Poles and 
the Finns and the Norwegians and Danes, is not 
war the only hope of restoration of a sovereignty 
unjustly wrested from them? The blood of brothers 
who fell before aggressive force, does it not cry for 
the vengeance or at least the restitution that can 
be achieved only by war? 

For Americans and Spaniards and Italians and 
all the neutrals, are not the pleas of the Holy 
Father unreal, maybe just routine, appeals to pray 
and think and will the impossible? Would not the 
answer to the prayer that Almighty God “hasten the 
end of this calamitous storm” mean a continuation 
of Hitler’s regime and its godlessness and brutality? 
Would not any peace gained without annihilation 
be but a breathing spell before future and more 
widespread acts of conquest? Is not every prayer 
for peace a prayer for Hitler’s triumph? And since 
Communism’s new united front is a peace front, is 
not the Holy Father’s plea for peace an invitation 
to join hands with the Communists in whatever 
plans that lie concealed behind their facade of 
peace? 

These are very real and very serious questions 
in a day when a man fears to speak of neutrality 
lest he be accused of utterly misunderstanding the 
issues at stake in the war, lest he be accused of lack 
of sympathy for Poland’s martyrdom and Finland’s 
living crucifixion, when a man fears to talk of 
peace lest he be accused of giving comfort to Soviet 
Russia and support to Communist plots throughout 
the world. 

Pius XII has not been afraid. “From the begin- 
ning of the war we have left nothing undone but 
have championed by every means in our power... 
the restoration of that peace and concord which 
must be based on justice and must reach its perfec- 
tion in mutual, fraternal charity.” 

As the war has dragged on and nation after na- 
tion has been involved, Pius XII has not receded 
from the stand he took in a plea that in years to 
come will be read with tears, and with wonder that 
it went unheeded. It was the day before war was 
declared that the Holy Father told the rulers of 
the earth: “‘Nothing is lost with peace. All may be 
lost with war.” And as if to forestall the objection 
that war is the only means to justice, he said: “It 
is by force of reason and not by force of arms that 
justice makes progress, and empires which are not 
founded on justice are not blessed by God.” 

“Everything may be lost with war.” Prophetic 
words! Poland has been lost. Finland lost. Denmark 
lost. Norway turned into a battleground for na- 
tions with which Norway had no quarrel. Ships 
have been lost. Millions of dollars lost. Trade dis- 
rupted. Homes lost. Thousands of lives lost. The 
relationship between nations today has become 
simply a relationship of force. Not only between 


the nations at war—that is to be expected in any 
war; but, saddest feature of this present war, force 
alone governs the relations between the belligerents 
and the neutrals. 

This is a totalitarian war, not only in the sense 
that belligerents must mobilize their whole power, 
men, women and children, but in the sense that no 
nation may remain neutral, that every nation, large 
or small, must choose one side or the other or be 
crushed between both sides. Shortly, even powerful 
nations shall have only one means of preserving 
neutrality—and that means is war. 

It is against such a fantastic horror, now become 
reality, that the Pope prays for a return to reality 
in a dream of peace. Experience has taught that 
world wars fought to the bitter end of hatred and 
destruction and humiliation and exhaustion do not, 
cannot give birth to justice, still less to “mutual, 
fraternal charity.” So Pius prays for peace as the 
only return to reality. 

With him in his prayer, as he said on the last Cay 
of August, are “all those who are upright of heart, 
all those who hunger and thirst after justice, all 
those who already suffer every sorrow through the 
evils of life. We have with us the hearts of mothers 
which beat as one with ours; of fathers who would 
be obliged to abandon their families; of the lowly 
who labor and do not understand; of the innocent 
upon whom weighs heavily the awful threat; of the 
young, generous knights of purest and noblest 
ideals. . . . With us all humanity seeks justice, 
bread and freedom; not steel which kills and de- 
stroys. With us is Christ... .” 

With him in a prayer for what is humanly speak- 
ing an impossibility! Because it is an impossibility, 
our prayer is to Him “Who alone is all powerful . . . 
Who guides the sentiments of those who rule na- 
tions.” And we send our prayer through the hands 
of Her who bore Him as Man. More powerful than 
propaganda or argument is His influence on the 
hearts and minds of men. He can, if He wills, soften 
the heart of a Stalin and make straight the crooked 
paths of a Hitler’s mind. 

The world may laugh at prayer as a weapon of 
peace and justice; but the world has no other 
weapon to offer. Certainly not war. Certainly not 
conference and arbitration when minds and hearts 
are inflamed with the hatred and blood of war. Not 
conference and arbitration around a table at any 
time, unless God first prepares the minds and 
hearts of peoples and of rulers. 

Let the world laugh, but we know that prayer 
can obtain what seems to be impossible. If every 
Catholic family in the world were to kneel down in 
purity of heart, in humility, every evening of May 
to say our Lady’s Rosary for the leaders of nations 
and for the peoples of the world, for peace, we 
know that the world’s three hundred million Cath- 
olics could win from God for a world that laughs at 
prayer a peace without victory, but a peace with 
justice and charity. 

The Holy Father’s appeal for prayer is a chal- 
lenge to every Catholic. And incidentally it is a test 
of our loyalty to Christ’s Vicar on earth. His must 
not be a voice crying m the wilderness! 
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PORTUGAL PLANS 
FOR HER GOLDEN YEAR 


JOHN J. M. RYAN 











SCARCELY a year ago, a prominent Portuguese 
official, on arrival in New York, was asked by a 
journalist for detailed information concerning the 
latest revolutions in Portugal. It takes a long time 
to live down a bad name and to dispose of preju- 
dices and fixed ideas, even in modern America. 
Despite the world fame achieved by Dr. Oliveira 
Salazar as the regenerator of his country, and the 
manifold tributes (including honorary degrees con- 
ferred by at least two American Universities) paid 
to the magnitude of his achievements, there are, 
undoubtedly, many who are still unaware of the 
completely successful issue of what Salazar himself 
has called Portugal’s tinica revolucao necessdria— 
her only essential revolution. 

It is not my purpose now to detail the circum- 
stances of that bloodless revolution. Its immediate 
effect was to provide Portugal with a stable and 
determined Government and above all with a Fi- 
nance Minister who rescued the country from 
chaos and humiliation, balanced its budgets for 
more than ten years in succession, and eventually 
created a masterpiece of statesmanship and admin- 
istrative foresight in the impressive Estado Novo. 
With the establishment of the New State the era 
of constant political dissension and frequent up- 
heavals became a mere unhappy memory for a peo- 
ple determined to realize in the future the great- 
ness of their glorious past. 

Just how great and glorious was that past, it is 
the intention of the Government to emphasize dur- 
ing the present year, when the double centenary 
of Portugal’s independence and restoration is being 
marked by a cycle of colorful festivities. It was in 
1139 that Dom Affonso Henriques used for the first 
time the title of King, following a series of vic- 
tories over the Moors which resulted in freeing 
much of what we now call Portugal from their rule. 
And it was in 1640 that King John IV, brilliantly 
aided by Nun Alvarez, succeeded in throwing off 
the temporary overlordship of Spain and restoring 
the independence of the western kingdom. The two 
events are being commemorated in 1940. 

Of all European countries, Portugal was the first 
to acquire the full consciousness of nationality. But 
many other aspects of the nation’s history afford 
firm foundation for such a spirit, and it is intended 
that the occasion of the double centenary be used 
to demonstrate the contribution of all the centuries 
to the establishment and maintenance of Portugal’s 
greatness. Thus, the foundation of Affonso’s king- 
dom marked an important stage in Christian Eu- 
rope’s successful reaction against the Mohammedan 
menace. The glorious epoch of the Discoveries, 
when intrepid Portuguese mariners were foremost 
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in sailing into the unknown and “giving new worlds 
to the world,” was also a period of expansion for 
the Faith and for Western culture. So, too, the 
Portuguese have ever been a colonizing people— 
as distinct from an imperialistic race—and their 
triumphs in India, Africa and Brazil have been 
achieved by humane means, by intermarriage with 
the native races, rather than by such methods as 
encouraging racial hatreds or “purification by rifle 
fire.”” Camoes, their national poet, has written that 
it is the instinctive desire of the Portuguese col- 
onizer “to augment his little Christendom.” 

The outstanding feature of the centenary cele- 
brations will be the Exhibition of the Portuguese 
World which Lisbon will house from June to De- 
cember. Dr. Salazar has said that the purpose of 
this exhibition will be to present a picture of the 
nation’s civilizing action in the world and show the 
landmarks left by his countrymen in those lands 
which came under their influence. It will, therefore, 
be a panorama of Portuguese history, and will have 
pavilions specially devoted to just those aspects of 
it detailed above. Of particular interest to Catholics 
is the Pavilion of the Propagation of the Faith, 
where the missionary activities of Portugal and its 
own Catholic history will be fittingly symbolized. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that 
the centenary festivities are exclusively concerned 
with bygone glories. So charged with vital signifi- 
cance and history-making purpose is the Portugal 
of 1940, that, quite fittingly, its graphic portrayal 
has been considered worthy of no little thought and 
lavishness of design. The main concern is to body 
forth the achievements of the Estado Novo and its 
creator, and so every opportunity is to be taken 
during the centenary year of exhibiting the nature 
and effect of Dr. Salazar’s policy and action. The 
chief means of doing so is the special pavilion in 
Lisbon in which a number of exhibits demonstrate 
the fourteen years’ development of Salazar’s Por- 
tugal in financial, economic and colonial matters. 

Of the future, too, we are given a glimpse in the 
preparations for the Golden Year. One can under- 
stand why the theme chosen for the national ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair should have 
been the World of Tomorrow. But it needs courage 
as well as vision to foreshadow the future develop- 
ment of a country small in size but with huge 
colonial dependencies, now that war threatens the 
very existence of so many European nations. Un- 
daunted by the fears thus engendered, Portugal 
is true to her ideals and aspirations. She is not 
afraid to proclaim her belief that “the Cross will 
be the highest skyscraper in the world of tomor- 
row.” She did so by word and by design in her 
pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. She plans 
to do so again in Lisbon this year. Portugal’s as- 
pirations are all of a moral and spiritual nature, 
and may be summed up in the vision of Dr. Salazar 
of a future when “the machine will not be para- 
mount, nor will there necessarily be the cult of the 
colossal, the immense, the single type in every 
manifestation of life.’”’ Instead, we may hope for 
“progress towards simplicity, sounder ethics, better 
feeling and juster balance of economic power.” 


























It is on her youth that Portugal is relying for the 
fulfilment of her hopes. Had not the war inter- 
vened, contingents from six nations would have 
been present during August to cooperate with the 
Mocidade Portuguesa in studying problems of or- 
ganization and physical training. 

It has never been Dr. Salazar’s desire to make 
of what is primarily a family celebration an occa- 
sion for a tourist rally on a large scale. Yet, had it 
been given to Portugal to celebrate her eight hun- 
dredth birthday at a more peaceful time, visitors 
would probably have flocked to her shores, not 
from her colonies and Brazil alone, but from almost 
every European country and from North America. 
Now that the seas are no longer safe and the 
greater part of Europe is thinking darkly of war, 
if not actually engaged in it, the Centendrios will 
be even more a domestic affair than was intended. 

While the merely inquisitive tourist will scarcely 
be missed, the completeness of the festivities will 
suffer somewhat owing to the enforced absence of 
prominent figures in the world of science and let- 
ters, university delegates, representatives of libra- 
ries and collectors of rare manuscripts, many of 
whom would be in a position to contribute to a 
greater knowledge of Portugal’s civilizing influence. 


SODALISTS, WORLDWIDE, 
PAY HOMAGE TO QUEEN 


DOROTHY J. WILLMANN 











FROM coast to coast in this country, in metropoli- 
tan areas and in hamlets no bigger than the palm 
of your hand, and in all other countries where re- 
ligious ceremonies are permitted to be held, Sodal- 
ists will unite on Sunday, May 19, in a day of uni- 
versa] prayer and devotion in honor of the Blessed 
Mother. Scores of activities have been planned. 
Some of these will take place in individual parish 
and school Sodalities; others will embrace Sodal- 
ists massed from an entire archdiocese. 

In Saint Louis, Mo., for instance, upwards of ten 
thousand men and women Sodalists of the Arch- 
diocesan Federation of Parish Sodalities will be 
joined by the college, high school, nursing school 
and elementary school Sodalities, in a brilliantly 
colorful out-door procession, followed by a mam- 
moth demonstration and crowning of the statue of 
the Blessed Mother. In New Orleans, La., a similar 
procession will wind up in the Loyola Stadium 
where, led by the dukes and maids, the Sodalist 
queen will place the crown on the head of the 
Blessed Mother, and His Excellency, Archbishop 
Rummel, will be the celebrant at solemn Benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament. Because it is 
World Sodality Day the exemplary and strong 


Union of Colored Sodalists will unite, for the first 
time in the deep South, with their fellow-Sodalists 
in this Catholic and Sodalistic ceremony. 

Florida, which because of distance has had to 
divide its diocese into three sectional Sodality 
Unions, will have a more varied program. In the 
southeast section, for example, after early Mass at 
which all members will receive Holy Communion, 
the Sodalists from Palm Beach to Key West will 
meet in Miami, parade from the Gest to the Bay 
Front Park and, with colorful accompaniment of 
playing bands and flying banners, the Sodalists will 
be led to a great field Mass. The animated rosary 
will be portrayed by Sodalists of the Denver, Colo., 
Sodality Union in the Regis Stadium. Beginning at 
six forty-five in the evening, Sodalists will march 
into the field and employing the richness of music 
and color that are so dear to the Catholic spirit, 
they will reverently climax the living rosary with 
sermon and Benediction. 

In the Diocese of Sioux City, Ia., Sodalists will 
hold a miniature Eucharistic Congress, beginning 
with solemn Pontifical Mass celebrated in the mag- 
nificent Band Shell located in the natural and 
scenic bowl of Grandview Park. In the afternoon, 
reassembled, the Sodalists will go through an olio 
of songs and talks and discussions; then, after a 
living monstrance has been formed by two hundred 
boys and two hundred flower girls, the Blessed Sac- 
rament will be exposed, and the Eucharistic proces- 
sion will advance for more than a mile around the 
park, with His Excellency, Bishop Heelan, carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament. 

Los Angeles, Calif., will hold a great out-door 
demonstration in the evening at Loyola Stadium. 
With the reconsecration of Sodalists to the Blessed 
Mother and rededication of the country to Our 
Lady, Sodalists will participate in a closing patriotic 
celebration and Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. At St. Paul, Minn., the Archdiocesan Union 
of Sodalities will hold an hour of recollection in the 
afternoon, will view educational exhibits specially 
prepared to show Sodality activities, and will crown 
the Blessed Mother. At least one of the sectional 
unions in the great Archdiocese of Chicago will hold 
a crowning, and Bishop Shiel will give the inspira- 
tional sermon. The Erie District Union will hold an 
evening crowning in St. Peter’s Cathedral at which 
Bishop Gannon will preside. 

Sodalists from throughout the Mormon State of 
Utah will gather in Salt Lake City for a day of 
recollection. In Pittsburgh, Pa., Sodalists will par- 
ticipate in a “day of motivation.” Saginaw and Bay 
City Deanery Unions, Mich., will hold an all-day 
Sodality rally. Two sectional meetings will be held 
in Rochester, N. Y. Through the Diocese of Lin- 
coln, Neb., every parish will hold a morning So- 
dality reception which will have followed a period 
of two months’ instruction for the candidates; in 
the afternoon, ten district meetings will be held at 
which activities of a religious and social nature will 
take place. The whole Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, 
Ga., has been given a program by the diocesan direc- 
tor, Monsignor McNamara, to be observed in every 
parish. All of the Sodalities of the extensive Arch- 
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diocese of New York will participate in a general 
Communion in the morning; in the afternoon, 
Monsignor Brady, pastor of the parish named in 
honor of one of the thirty-one Sodalist Saints, Saint 
Francis de Sales, will welcome Sodalists from the 
Manhattan parishes to a special World Sodality 
Day ceremony. All Sodalities in the Duluth Sodality 
Union will observe a holy hour in their individual 
parishes to be followed, in many places, by a social 
program. From Vermont, Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
from almost every State and diocese of the country, 
reports have been received in the Central Office of 
the Sodality in St. Louis, recounting plans for this 
family feast-day of the Sodality. 

As an incentive and aid to the Sodalities of the 
world, the Central Secretariate in Rome has pre- 
pared a film-strip showing pictures of Sodalists 
from all countries: there are shown the rather 
recent but famous Sodality formed for the Vatican 
Swiss Guards, Alaskans proudly displaying their 
medals over their parkas, Chinese and Japanese 
Sodalists, a gathering of 15,000 men Sodalists in 
Brazil, and about seventy other pictures of Sodal- 
ists in European countries, in Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, in the islands of Oceania, in India, Java and 
the Philippines. Besides this film, the Central Office 
in the United States has added a supplement show- 
ing special views of American Sodalists and their 
activities. The accompanying commentary gives 
valuable and thrilling Sodality information. Be- 
cause so many Sodality sections sought the pres- 
ence of the national organizers, Father Lord was 
prevailed upon to make an inspirational transcrip- 
tion record, called United Across the World. 

On World Sodality Day, Sodalists will pray par- 
ticularly for their persecuted Sodalists in such 
countries as Germany and Poland which, until 
Satanic forces ousted God and His Mother, were 
among the staunchest clients of Mary in the world. 
And, of course, Sodalists will pray especially for 
their fellow-Sodalist who, as Eugenio Pacelli, was 
received into the Sodality of the Collegio Capranica 
on December 13, 1894, and who, as Pope Pius XII, 
remembers his Sodality days, as he himself wrote 
on April 7 of this year, “gladly recording how our 
memories as an old Sodalist occasion in us most 
tender sentiments of gratitude towards Our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother.” 

Our Blessed Lady was promised to mankind in 
the Garden of Eden. History substantiates the fact 
that she has always been the mediatrix of all 
graces. Certainly, American Sodalists have infinite 
reason for showing their gratitude to her for pre- 
serving their freedom and liberty. They also have 
a familiar duty to pray that their fellow-Sodalists 
will be given the right to worship again before the 
tabernacle of the Most Blessed Sacrament. This call 
from Rome, then, to observe World Sodality Day 
is resounding to every corner of the earth. In these, 
our United States of America, Sodalists numbering 
more than a million members, will besiege the 
throne of Heaven with a battery of prayers and 
external acts that will, please God, draw His mercy 
on a turbulent world through the gentle and loving 
hands of Mary, Queen of the Sodality. 
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A GERMAN VIEW 
OF GERMAN PEOPLE 


AUSTRIACUS 











A DIFFICULT thing it is to capture reality and to 
imprison it in words, because it is such an elusive 
thing, although most obvious. In estimating the 
hard realities of European affairs which are carry- 
ing millions along the currents of hate and enmity 
into the maelstroms of war, we must look into the 
ultimate causes of things which have brought 
about such dangerous conditions. There are defi- 
nite forces at work which cause the world to look 
ahead fearfully to new and even unimagined cat- 
aclysms rather than to a secure peace. 

In putting the finger upon these realities, we 
must first of all analyze the German character. 
This is always a dangerous procedure, for national 
and racial sensibilities are very delicate and tender. 
They are easily hurt and soon whipped to fever 
pitch. Yet being of Austrian origin, and having 
lived in Europe over the span of fourteen years, I 
feel that I can be bold enough to make this anal- 
ysis without incurring too much wrath. 

The German peoples have had the reputation of 
being dependable, consequent in their actions, and 
most persevering. This might be ascribed to a cer- 
tain stolidity which is a general characteristic of 
northern people. The German is known for his 
thoroughness and painstaking detail: Griindlich- 
keit is the German word for it. This has given rise 
to the erroneous idea that the German cannot fit 
himself into new surroundings and situations. His 
tenacity forbids him to turn to new ways and cus- 
toms. And it is this stolid and steadfast drive to- 
ward one goal that is driving the world into black 
despair. This is only a half truth. These traits 
only describe the surface qualities of the German. 
There is another side to the German character 
which has been left out of account entirely in esti- 
mating the realities of the Germanic race. 

Looking deeper, we find the famous German 
Wanderlust. This lies in the German blood; it is so 
deep-seated that it belongs to the very essence of 
the German character. This desire to wander rises 
from a deeper quality known as Drang, or the im- 
pulse to move over the earth, to explore new coun- 
tries and customs, to break beyond the natural 
boundaries and to mingle with other people in other 
lands. While the German loves the Heimat, the 
land of his birth, yet there is that restlessness in 
his make-up which cannot be suppressed and which 
has been the aggravating cause of much of the 
world’s troubles. 

Of all the tribes that engaged in the migrations 
of nations in the early centuries, the Germans were 
the most warlike and aggressive and restless. It 
took them longer to become fixed within their own 
borders; they had more difficulties in adjusting 





























themselves to the Christian manner of life; in fact, 
their last tribe, now known as Prussians, was con- 
quered and converted by the swords of the Teu- 
tonic Knights by the year 1230. 

This restlessness and Wanderlust are most evident 
in the German today. He is found wherever West- 
ern civilization has taken root. His immigration 
has taken him into all the cities of the world. In 
every large city we find a large German colony. 
What is of especial interest is the fact that whole 
villages and towns have wandered into foreign 
lands and settled there; but they have, throughout 
many centuries, kept their language and customs. 
We need but look at the large German areas in the 
Ukraine, Hungary and South America. We may 
truly say that no other people is so widely diffused 
throughout the world as the German; no, not even 
the omnipresent Irish. 

Taking our own United States for an example, 
immigration figures will show that a large part of 
the people now living here are of German origin. 
The first thing that the German immigrant does, 
is to try to forget that he was a German. He almost 
becomes ashamed of that fact. He tries to learn the 
American language as quickly as possible. And 
what is more he tries to forget that he is a for- 
eigner. He will even change his name if that will 
help him. Of all the nationalities that have come to 
our shores, the German will adapt himself more 
quickly and more willingly than any other nation- 
ality to the American scheme of things. 

The German remains an immigrant, which 
means he stays in the country to which he immi- 
grates. He does not return to his native land, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for a visit. In traveling through Ger- 
many, one rarely finds a man or woman who, when 
once settled in this country, returned to his home- 
land to stay. This is not true of the Irish, the 
Italian, the Englishman or the Frenchman. The 
German becomes part and parcel of his new sur- 
roundings. 

Another thing to consider is the fact of inter- 
marriage. As chaplain of the German colonies in 
Seville and Madrid, I found that most of the men 
married native Spanish girls and Spanish was 
spoken almost exclusively in the home. The second 
generation no longer spoke German, although they 
bore German names. 

Another factor to take into consideration in esti- 
mating the effect of the German character upon 
world affairs is the important one of geography. 
The German people have been wedged in between 
the Franks and the Slavs. With both of these the 
German character has been in conflict. And why? 
Because of this Wanderlust. France and England 
bordering on the sea found other fields for their 
desire of empire. But the Germans were hemmed 
in on every side; even the outlet to the North Sea 
was used at the pleasure of England, as the World 
War and the events of the last few days have 
clearly shown. Being surrounded by people who 
differ radically in language and race, Germany will 
always have to fight for her existence in the future, 
as she has had to do in the past. This in addition 
to the native restlessness of the German character 


will always be a disturbing factor in the life of 
Europe. 

In the process of raising herself to a world 
power, Germany has had one great enemy, Eng- 
land. Being distantly related to Germany racially, 
England has had her fling at the world empire now 
for 350 years. Germany is just new at this game. 
That is not due to the fact that she has been kept 
in check by the other powers, but rather to the 
telling fact that Germany has only been a united 
nation for seventy years. Until then she played a 
minor part in the European concert. Germany be- 
ing new at the game is using primitive methods: 
force of every description. England has long for- 
gotten this way of doing things. Diplomacy has 
brought her the same results. England’s greatest 
victories are not won on land or sea or air, but at 
the conference table after the wars are over. It 
seems that the time of bloody conquest is past. 
This demoralizes the victor as much as the van- 
quished. The final result is the same for both: 
spiritual, social and economic bankruptcy. 

In estimating the German aspect of things, we 
cannot leave out of account the Prussian Problem. 
This is a very vital factor when we wish to place 
the affairs of Germany in the proper perspective. 
Since the time of Frederick the Great, Prussia has 
become a telling influence not only in the internal 
affairs of Germany but of all Europe. She has 
worked herself into a position of dominance which 
has been the disgust of every German outside of 
Prussia. There is an aggressiveness in the Prussian 
which can only be found in the dyed-in-the-wool 
Englishman. Now English and Prussian flair for 
dominance and control has clashed again. 

Within the German orbit of things, until 1918, 
Austria held the check on Prussia. The Allies at 
Versailles solved this problem for Prussia by dis- 
solving the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Catholic 
Austria had been the leader of the German peoples 
for several centuries; but with the rise of the Prus- 
sian military power, she has had to share this con- 
trol. However, she was able to keep this power bal- 
anced. With Versailles, the counterweight was 
swept away and Prussian Pan-Germanism jumped 
into the saddle. 

Hitler has always worshiped at the Prussian 
shrine. In his book he dreams of the Prussian spirit 
rather than the German spirit. Although born in 
Austria, he has been so long under Prussian influ- 
ence that he speaks and acts like a Prussian. The 
Prussian is known for his loud declamations; he 
has seen everything; he has been everywhere; he 
can do all things. It is this pigmy omnipotence 
which has become the laughing stock of his fellow 
Germans. It is this Geist which is now abroad in 
Germany, not the Gemiitlichkeit of the Austrian 
and Bavarian, which lives and lets live. 

The world owes a great deal to the German char- 
acter; its Griindlichkeit has brought a great 
amount of good to the world, but it must not be 
abused. When it is abused, it becomes aggressive- 
ness which soon degenerates into aggression. 
Therein lies the evil. When Prussian and English 
aggression meet, they clash and that means war. 
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ART RHYMED WITH MARX WHILE 
SCRIBES SALAAMED TO MOSCOW 


Devotees were puppets with Stalin pulling the strings 


WILLIAM G. RYAN 














ONLY an ill wind blows no good, and the totali- 
tarian tempest which has raged over Europe dur- 
ing the past year seems to have carried consider- 
able benefit to the American cultural front. There 
are indications that recent events on the other side 
of the Atlantic will hasten the demise of that fear- 
ful monstrosity, the “Proletarian Novel,” and bring 
to a close a sterile decade of Moscow dominance in 
American letters. If that happy culmination is to 
be, it is, perhaps, the proper time to make a last 
brief analysis of the noisome hodge-podge known 
as “proletarian art.” 

“Proletarian” endeavor in literary and artistic 
fields had certain well defined characteristics which 
set it sharply apart from all other forms of creative 
effort. First and foremost, art was merely its polite 
alias; it was in reality propaganda in its purest and 
often its crudest form. In the final synthesis of art 
for Marx’ sake which came to be known as the 
“Proletarian Novel,” the paradoxes of dialectical 
materialism grinned and gibbered at the world in 
all their naked obscenity. 

Proletarian novels were neither written nor read 
by proletarians. The grotesque gnomes that pos- 
tured obediently on their pages and shouted Krem- 
lin-made slogans at the bidding of their creators 
were certainly not proletarians; the horrible and 
depressing world in which they moved had no exis- 
tance outside of frenetic imaginations; the form, 
the method, and the content of a brand of literary 
expression which boasted of its realism was as un- 
real as Dadaism and far less closely related to the 
actual everyday world. 

It seems almost axiomatic that an artist or 
writer must endeavor to express the world as he 
sees it, in order to achieve a work of integrity and 
worth. But the proponents of the revolutionary 
school of literature scornfully cast aside all such 
silly bourgeois traditionalism. They frankly sat 
down to write as amanuenses of the Communist 
Party. It was a basic, if not openly avowed, tenet 
of their writing creed that events and emotions 
could be adequately and truthfully viewed only 
through the eyes of Stalin, or the agreed-upon, 
omnipotent Leader. In the degree that they 
achieved exact representation of his thoughts and 
words, success was measured. 
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The results of the application of Marxism to lit- 
erature were sometimes dull, often amusing, and 
always tragic. The iconoclasts promised to infuse 
new life into the dying bourgeois literary world; 
instead they innoculated letters with a virus of 
creeping paralysis and inaugurated an unprece- 
dented period of sterility. This barren era was ush- 
ered in by dint of a great deal of wily maneuvering. 
The comrades employed frontal assaults, flanking 
movements, and moral embargoes in order to over- 
come their bourgeois enemies. The inventors of 
proletarian literature recognized from the outset 
the imperative necessity of stimulating “social con- 
sciousness” in the artist. The most effective method 
employed to develop this prerequisite of revolution 
was severe, concerted, and prolonged criticism of 
the writer who did not kowtow at regular intervals 
to the “class struggle.” 

The poet, for example, who saw more beauty in 
sunsets than in strikes, and refused to interlard his 
Ode to the Moonlight with fiery exhortations to the 
masses, was labeled an escapist, a counter-revolu- 
tionary by implication, and a potential Fascist. The 
dialectical doctors constantly did their best to bleed 
individualism out of the veins of their patients, and 
they succeeded very well, often taking the life with 
the personality. Little by little artists began to re- 
gard themselves as mere passive instruments of 
the higher power housed in the Kremlin. It became 
sacrilege to doubt the infallibility of the Beloved 
Leader and his program, whatever it might be. 

It has been said that there are only half a dozen 
good plots; the proletarian novel reduced that num- 
ber to a single bad one. Everything was manufac- 
tured according to formulae which took no account 
whatever of the individual viewpoint of the pro- 
ducer. The form of expression which had been her- 
alded by its Marxian sponsors as a tremendous in- 
novation became as stereotyped as a Horatio Alger 
opus. Names and places were changed in the prole- 
tarian novel, but the flimsy plot and pale characters 
remained always the same. In repetitious monot- 
ony, a hero or heroine rises from disgustingly 
squalid surroundings, presented as typical of the 
American scene, becomes socially conscious, joins 
the Communist Party, and eventually leads a near- 
revolt of sharecroppers or bitterly exploited fac- 
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tory slaves. Throughout the proletarian novel, 
Communist slogans spout continually from the 
mouths of everyone except the property-bourgeois 
villains, and in the last chapter all but these in- 
evitably come to realize that the appalling misery 
of America can only be ended by setting up Soviets 
a la Russe. 

Those writers who failed to follow the new 
trends docilely were quickly confronted with a rap- 
idly diminishing public. If they did not observe the 
latest taboos and make proper obeisance to the 
Marxian gods, they were forced to drink the hem- 
lock of bitterly adverse criticism. A perusal of book 
reviews in the so-called liberal journals and peri- 
odicals reveals the progressive advance of what 
eventually became a complete and rigid censorship. 
All books favorable to Loyalist Spain or Soviet 
Russia are fulsomely praised regardless of literary 
merit. For example, a Nick Carter thriller-type 
novel of Loyalist Spain which is properly respect- 
ful to that brutalitarian regime is recommended to 
the readers of a well-known Leftist weekly as “the 
beginning of popular mass,pulp-fiction in America, 
of a brand which can be read with pleasure by 
workers, without the danger of their being duped 
or misled.”’ Biographical works which present Bal- 
zac as a “Marxian analyst” and Freud as the psy- 
chological descendant of the authors of the Com- 
munist Manifesto are praised without stint. 

Books heartily endorsed in all liberal quarters 
are: Spain in Arms, by Anna Louise Strong, the 
lady who cheerfully changed the American world 
for the Russian one; Looking Through the Bars, 
by Ernst Toller, first President of the short-lived 
Munich Soviet, who recently committed suicide in 
disillusionment over what he saw in Loyalist Spain 
(I am personally acquainted with Toller and his 
case); The Case of the Trotskyite Center, a Ver- 
batim Report published by the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R.; From Bryan to 
Stalin, by William Z. Foster, frequently a Commu- 
nist Presidential candidate; Let Me Live, by An- 
gelo Herndon, Negro Communist indicted for incit- 
ing to riot in Georgia some time ago; Rainbow 
Fish, by Ralph Bates, ex-Communist political com- 
missar in Spain; Jn Place of Splendor, a modern 
fairy tale about Loyalist Spain allegedly produced 
by one Constantia de la Mora, a lady who can 
neither read nor write in either Spanish or English. 
This last literary miracle, incidentally, evoked rap- 
turous commendation in very high places. 

Writers of real ability frequently went to ex- 
traordinary lengths to avoid the stigma of reac- 
tionaryism. Some wrote tearful letters to the re- 
viewers, explaining their departures from Stalinist 
orthodoxy, asking forgiveness, and protesting their 
revolutionary devotion. Matters ultimately reached 
the pass where scarcely a writer dared to release 
a work that did not contain at least a respectful 
bow or two in the direction of Moscow. Even those 
who had attained the literary heights were not 
spared the necessity of tribute; they were called 
upon to render homage unto the Bolshevik Caesars; 
and they did so, a bit awkwardly, it is true, and 
with rather ludicrous posturings. Some capable 


writers endeavored to reconcile Bolshevism and art 
by retaining their old bourgeois constructions and 
style and hastily introducing an altogether noble 
Communist into a single scene. 

One top-flight writer, Hemingway, famous for 
depicting the bloody and brutal sides of life in a 
realistic manner, used this method with startling 
effect in one of his better novels, To Have and 
Have Not. In a very well done bar-room scene, he 
suddenly, and for no discernible artistic reason, 
drags in by the ears, and places with the drunk- 
ards, a Communist. The Comrade, a noble fellow 
like all fiction Stalinists, delivers himself of a few 
Kremlin slogans, which have little or no relation 
to the previous or subsequent conversation, and 
then fades gently out never to be heard of again. 

It was not, however, until a very recent date that 
proletarian art reached its zenith in a piece of sheer 
pornography purporting to deal with the lives of a 
certain underprivileged section of the populace. 
This novel is in all respects a very bad one; but 
under the stimulus of wild ballyhoo it has become a 
tremendous best seller and a standing-room-only 
motion picture. For some time, cultural develop- 
ment has been reckoned in terms of the degree of 
enthusiasm which one can whip up for this excur- 
sion in filth. The general attitude is: “Have you 
read John Blank’s great novel, and isn’t it wonder- 
ful?” If you have not, or you do not think so, you 
are sure to be regarded as an utterly heartless 
wretch quite indifferent to the sufferings of the 
sharecroppers. You will probably be considered a 
bit of a fool to boot. 

The hysterical praise lavished on this definitely 
third-rate book defies common sense and artistic 
analysis. If it has plucked at the heartstrings of 
America it has done so with a pickpocket’s hand, 
since any Southerner or person familiar with the 
South can testify that no such persons as those 
described in the novel ever existed there. The char- 
acters are not sharecroppers and certainly not 
Americans. They are moujiks lifted from the pages 
of Tolstoi, Gorki, and Dostoyevski, given appropri- 
ate names and accoutrements, and transplanted 
in the Western section of the United States. The 
author puts his strange creatures into model T’s, 
turns them in the direction of the Communist Party 
line, and allows them to go about shouting “Peace, 
Bread, and the land,” in strongly Russianized ac- 
cents. Whenever he is at a loss he falls back on 
obscenity, and at the end, as though tired of him- 
self and his book, he resorts to a flagrant and 
exceedingly nauseating plagiarism of Guy de Mau- 
passant’s unpleasant little short story, The Soldier. 

It is to be hoped that this much discussed share- 
cropper story marks the final synthesis of the pro- 
letarian novel in America. There are auspicious 
signs that this is the case. The Hitler-Stalin alli- 
ance, the partition of Poland, and the brutal assault 
on valiant Finland have served the one good pur- 
pose of ripping off the mask of pseudo-humani- 
tarianism from the gargoyle countenances of the 
American Kremliterati. Writers may now view the 
American scene as it is, without benefit of “party 
lines” or O.G.P.U. direction. 
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CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. The United States fleet 
was unexpectedly ordered not to return to the 
Pacific coast, to remain “indefinitely” in Hawaiian 
waters. . . . General George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, appealed for the cooperation of em- 
ployers in the Army plan to keep the National 
Guard in camp this year three weeks instead of 
two. .. . The bill to extend Federal crop insurance 
to cotton was vetoed by President Roosevelt. Fed- 
eral crop insurance is now provided only for wheat. 
. . . Replying to Secretary Hull’s note asking that 
the question of Mexican oil seizures be submitted 
to arbitration, the Mexican Government refused to 
permit international arbitration to decide the con- 
troversy, declared the issue was a domestic one for 
Mexico to determine. The Hull suggestion that gen- 
eral claims of the United States against Mexico 
covering the time before 1927 be submitted to an 
umpire for decision was also rejected by the Mexi- 
can Government. The Mexican note asserted that 
following a shift in the Rio Grande River, an um- 
pire in 1911 had awarded a part of what is now 
downtown El Paso, Tex., to Mexico, that the United 
States had never turned over the land. . . . The 
Washington Government instructed William Phil- 
lips, United States Ambassador to Italy, to seek an 
interview with Premier Mussolini. The interview 
was granted, Ambasador Phillips conferred with 
Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano, while President 
Roosevelt had a conference with Prince Ascanio 
Colonna, Italian Ambassador to Washington. A re- 
port from Rome asserted President Roosevelt had 
urged Premier Mussolini to attempt another peace 
effort, that the Premier had declared the time in- 
opportune. A White House statement said: “The 
report is completely erroneous. It has no basis in 
fact.” 


CONGRESS. President Roosevelt appointed Senator 
Schwellenbach United States District Judge in the 
State of Washington. . . . The House recommitted 
and killed, at least temporarily, a second attempt 
to amend the Wages and Hours law. . . . The Sen- 
ate, 76 to 3, voted to override the President’s veto 
of a bonus bill granting special allowances to cer- 
tain Philippine veterans of the Spanish-American 
War. The House previously passed the bill over the 
Presidential veto. . . . Representative Woodrum 
declared that Congress in setting up a fiscal pro- 
gram which will exceed the national debt limit, 
without either raising the limit or providing taxes, 
will “have established a record for fiscal irrespon- 
sibility that has never been established since the 
founding of our Government.’’. . . The Senate com- 
pleted Congressional action on the bill to permit 
the Maritime Commission to sell or charter 116 
vessels of the laid-up merchant marine fleet. .. . 
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The bill authorizing the freezing of credits in this 
country belonging to belligerent nations was for- 
warded to the White House, signed by the Presi- 
dent. ... After Chairman Sumners announced that 
the Hatch “Clean Politics” bill had been tabled by 
the House Judiciary Committee, 14 to 10, thirteen 
Committee members declared they had voted in 
the secret balloting not to table the measure. Faced 
with a rising storm of criticism, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee then voted, 14 to 11, to reverse its action. 
. .. In spite of White House opposition, the House, 
232 to 153, rejected President Roosevelt’s Fourth 
Governmental Reorganization Order which would 
destroy the autonomy of the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, make it a bureau in the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and abolish the Air Safety Board. Unless the 
Senate also rejects the order by June 11, it will go 
into effect despite the House action. 


WASHINGTON. The House Committee investigat- 
ing the National Labor Relations Board read cor- 
respondence into its record indicating that Edwin 
S. Smith, Board member, was advised by Harry 
Bridges, Left-wing Pacific Coast labor leader, con- 
cerning what sort of lawyer to send to a hearing, 
that Smith agreed on “the importance of having 
the right sort.”” A report by a Board attorney, E. J. 
Eagen, declared that Army and Navy Intelligence 
officers cooperate with sugar corporations to domi- 
nate the economic, political and social life of the 
Hawaiian Islands. In a letter to Eagen, Labor 
Board member Smith said his report may have far- 
reaching consequences, that “the stones you have 
thrown into the pool at Hawaii may cause ripples 
that will reach to very distant places. Your indica- 
tions of reactions that have already taken place in 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand are 
certainly exciting to read about.” . . . Representa- 
tive Dewey Short called the Mexican Government 
a “thief,”” demanded economic sanctions for its seiz- 
ure of American-owned land and oil properties. .. . 
By a vote of 5 to 2, the Supreme Court decreed 
that twelve oil corporations and five individuals 
were guilty of conspiracy to violate the 1890 Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. Justices Roberts and McRey- 
nolds dissented. Chief Justice Hughes and Justice 
Murphy did not participate. The price “stabiliza- 
tion” operations of the oil companies were under- 
taken with the knowledge and approval of Govern- 
ment officials. The Department of Justice, however, 
brought criminal proceedings against the corpora- 
tions. The Supreme Court decision said: “‘Though 
employes of the Government may have known of 
the programs and winked at them, or tacitly ap- 
proved them, no immunity would have been there- 
by obtained. Any combination which tampers with 
price structures is engaged in an unlawful activity.” 




















The corporations in question had organized a move- 
ment to buy “distress gasoline” from independent 
refiners in 1935 and 1936, and thus stabilize prices. 


AT Home. In Philadelphia, Federal Judge Welch 
ruled that raids made by agents of the Dies Com- 
mittee and Philadelphia police on headquarters of 
the Communist party were illegal. The affidavit on 
which the search and seizure warrant was issued 
was invalid because grounded on “information and 
belief” and not upon “probable cause,” as required 
by the Fourth Amendment to the Constitution, the 
Judge argued. Chairman Dies disclosed the deci- 
sion would be appealed, asserting: “If we cannot 
obtain legally records of a revolutionary group, 
records that show seditious activity, then there is 
no way to defend democracy. The evidence we have 
collected shows clearly that the Communist party 
is an agency of the Stalin Government and that it 
is attempting to destroy the Bill of Rights.”. .. A. 
Philip Randolph, former president of the National 
Negro Congress, declared Communists controlled 
the recent convention of the Congress. . . . Clarence 
A. Hathaway, editor, and the Communist Daily 
Worker, were convicted in New York of criminal 
libel. . . . Despite official protests from Japan, the 
National Assembly in Manila approved the new 
Immigration Bill applying annual quotas of 500 to 
every nationality. The measure will sharply de- 
crease Japanese immigration. . . . Mexico reached 
an agreement with the Sinclair oil interests con- 
cerning Sinclair properties in Mexico. 


War. In London, on May 7, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain defended before a hostile Parliament the 
British campaign in central Norway, which, he 
said, is now “at an end.” The attempt to capture 
Trondheim was made at the request of the Nor- 
wegians, Mr. Chamberlain disclosed. A direct at- 
tack on the port was considered but not begun, 
since, for a time, the port’s seizure was deemed 
possible by troops which had landed north and 
south of the port. Failure of the Allied troops in 
central Norway he ascribed to inability to secure 
aerodromes and to the rapid arrival of German 
reinforcements. Frequent interruptions, demands 
for his resignation featured the Chamberlain de- 
fense. . . . Failure of Britain to maintain air parity 
with Germany was the reason it could not now 
seize the initiative, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Winston Churchill, told the House of Commons on 
May 8. The British fleet could not attempt to 
dominate the Skagerrak, stop German troop move- 
ments to Norway because the threat of Nazi air- 
men to warships made this too dangerous, might 
have resulted in a naval disaster, he declared, add- 
ing that a submarine blockade was all that Britain 
could use. But 12,000 Allied troops had been in 
central Norway, he asserted, revealing that Allies 
and Germans were still battling for Narvik... . 
Berlin’s claim that Nazi air bombs had sunk a Brit- 
ish battleship and a heavy cruiser were denied. Con- 
flicting claims clouded naval losses sustained by 


each side. . . . Although his party has a huge 
majority in the House of Commons, when the vote 
of confidence was taken Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain squeezed through by the slim majority of 81, 
the vote being 281 to 200. . . . From London, Dr. 
Koht, Norwegian Foreign Minister, broadcast to 
Norway, urging continued Norwegian resistance. 
. . . On May 10, while the Cabinet crisis demor- 
alized Britain, Hitler launched a land and air in- 
vasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 


VATICAN. Pope Pius XII speaking from a pulpit 
outside the Vatican prayed that Christ may “dis- 
perse the whirlwind of death which is crushing 
humanity.”. . . Portugal and the Vatican concluded 
a new concordat. The Portuguese Government rec- 
ognizes the rights of the Church, recognizes Church 
ownership of property belonging to it before the 
separation of Church and State under the former 
Portuguese regime. Religious marriage is recog- 
nized by the State, divorce forbidden to Catholics 
married by the Church, religious instruction in the 
schools provided for. An accord concerning mis- 
sionaries in the Portuguese colonies was likewise 
concluded. . . . Crown Prince Humbert of Italy and 
Crown Princess Marie José paid a visit of state to 
the Pontiff. . .. A schismatic Bishop in Ceylon made 
his submission to the Vatican, ending a schism of 
almost a century. . . . Cardinal Hlond, Polish pri- 
mate, released another report on German oppres- 
sion in Poland. The names of 38 priests executed 
were listed. 450,000 Poles have been moved from 
Pomerania and Lodz to the General Gouvernement 
of Poland, the report states. In the Chelm dio- 
cese, a cathedral was turned into a garage, a chapel 
into a ballroom, all but twenty of 650 priests were 
deported or imprisoned, most of the churches 
closed, “Catholic life almost entirely extinguished,” 
the report declares. . . . Blessed Gemma Galgani 
and Blessed Marie Euphrasia Pelletier, founder of 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, were canonized. 


FOOTNOTES. In the Chinese-Japanese conflict, the 
Nipponese launched a campaign against sixty Chi- 
nese divisions in Hupeh Province, broke through 
Chinese lines on the northern flank of the Hupeh- 
Honan front. The Japanese press denounced the 
stationing of the United States fleet in the Ha- 
waiian area, characterizing it as a gesture against 
Japan. Francis B. Sayre, United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, visited Tokyo, con- 
ferred with Japanese Foreign Minister, Hachiro 
Arita. .. . France interned 200 Communists, includ- 
ing 125 ex-Deputies and former Mayors, in an At- 
lantic island off the French coast. . . . In Moscow, 
Klementy E. Voroshilov was removed from the 
post of war commissar. Semyon Timoshenko suc- 
ceeded him as People’s Commissar of Defense of 
the U.S.S.R. Voroshiloff has been Commissar of 
Defense since 1925. . . . The official Soviet news 
agency, Tass, announced that a Nazi-Soviet con- 
ference had agreed that Russia and Germany had 
common interest in preserving Swedish neutrality. 
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CAROLINAS GO BIRTH CONTROL 


NOT on exact record are the words which were 
spoken by the Governor of North Carolina to the 
Governor of South Carolina as to the significant 
adoption by both States of an official birth-control 
public-health program. But if any remarks on this 
subject were exchanged, they were undoubtedly to 
the effect: “You need not worry about the Cath- 
olics, in a democracy like ours.” 

Catholics in both these States are in a small 
minority. Their protests, therefore, could avail 
nothing against the wishes or the complaisance of 
an overwhelming majority. Non-Catholics, too, 
who have taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with the reasons for the Church’s teaching on birth 
control are in a still smaller minority. So the demo- 
cratic process may be assumed to have things com- 
fortably in its own hands. There is irony, however, 
in the fact that two of the States which have the 
most distinct Christian family traditions, where 
home and mother are traditionally respected and 
cherished, should be the first to embark on a scheme 
whose ultimate outcome is infallibly the destruc- 
tion of homes, mothers and families as well. 

All the more reason, then, to know that it can 
only be a question of time when protests, if any, of 
Catholics in other less conservative States will be 
passed over; when birth-control health service from 
being local or State-wide will become national. 

The arguments alleged in favor of birth control 
for public health are meaningless, once we look be- 
yond the immediate present and consider the future 
of the race. Readers of Life for May 6 will goggle 
over the “grim statistics” there referred to. Birth 
-control may perfectly well be “instrumental in 
bringing up the percentage of live births and in 
raising the number of infants surviving their first 
year.” Why not? The same result, here and now, 
could be achieved by half-a-dozen other means, 
equally effective, equally contemptuous of the 
processes by which nature works out the health 
of families and nations. No public-health program 
is worthy of the name which under the facile plea 
of immediately relieving distress tends ultimately 
to destroy the very existence of families. 

Birth control must be constantly, vigorously and 
insistently attacked, precisely upon the ground 
which it has now chosen, which is that of public 
health. Students of the birth-control movement are 
well aware that birth-control practices are forever 
changing their lines of defense. Invoked formerly 
as a safeguard to complete individual freedom or 
moral hedonism, birth control is now made a so- 
cial affair. When the rich found themselves facing 
extinction as a result of contraception, the empha- 
sis was shifted to the poor, who must be saved 
from their numerous broods. Students are aware, 
too, that birth control is a perfect alibi for the 
neglect of gross social and economic abuses. The 
cure of these abuses is the basic contribution to 
public health. Democracy may deprive us of legal 
measures against this deception, but it cannot keep 
us from exposing it. 
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THE POPE OF PEACE 


HEADLINES again this morning repeat that Pope 
Pius is laboring to prevent the further extension of 
the European war. Like the old Pius who offered 
his life for peace, like the tenth Pius who died of a 
broken heart because peace was murdered in 1914, 
our own Pius never tires in his public appeals for 
peace and never fails to denounce war. His voice is 
heard, but not heeded. Every citizen of the United 
States, irrespective of religious belief, should ap- 
plaud the cooperation of President and Pope for the 
world ideal of a lasting peace, which can be based 
only on truth and justice. 


THE RIGHT 


WHEN Dr. John Dewey wrote that the in- 
vestigation of the New York school system by 
the State authorities is “a matter of national 
interest,” he spoke the unvarnished truth. The 
city system of schools, ranging from kinder- 
gartens to half a dozen city colleges, is the 
largest in the United States, and, probably, the 
most extensive, and certainly the most expen- 
sive, of any similar system in the world. An 
intelligent and undaunted investigation that 
will not stop short when the political fat cats 
are singed, will be of great value to all public- 
school administrators. 

It is no secret, of course, that this investiga- 
tion was precipitated when the Board of Higher 
Education appointed Bertrand Russell to a post 
in the College of the City of New York. The 
indignation displayed by citizens from all 
classes at this grotesque choice induced the leg- 
islature to yield to a demand that has been 
urged for some years. What type of mind is 
controlling the schools? Why are we taxed al- 
most beyond endurance to pay for schools 
which, judged by their products, give very me- 
diocre results? 

In addition to these questions, another 
presses for an answer. Is it necessary for a 
proper administration of the public schools 
that the system form a unit of government in- 
dependent of the city? American municipalities 
generally have accorded the school boards a 
large measure of independence, on the supposi- 
tion that the best way of caring for school inter- 
ests is to put them into the hands of a well 
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GRIALS 


THE PEACE OF THE POPE 


WHATEVER settlement the deadly instruments of 
war may achieve in Europe, will be no solution 
unless it includes the virtues which the Pope 
preaches. These are two: justice and charity. Jus- 
tice rarely is a cause for war; charity, even more 
rarely, if ever, motivates a war. But justice and 
charity must precede peace, must govern the terms 
of peace, are needed for the preservation of any 
peace. Modern statesmen do not deal in virtues in 
their peace proposals. But, after this war, there can 
be no lasting peace unless based on the Pope’s pro- 
gram of justice with charity. 


MISLEAD 


chosen board. As a matter of practical govern- 
ment, it has been found necessary to accord a 
similar degree of independent action to every 
city department, and the courts have generally 
upheld this arrangement. 

Obviously, however, this independence can- 
not be complete, as some school administrators 
would have it. There is no place in our form of 
government for a unit of government superior 
to the authority which created it. A school ad- 
ministration with power to tax, independent of 
the city or State, is an anomaly in American 
government. No less anomalous is the claim, 
made by some administrations, that the munici- 
pality has no responsibility for appointments to 
teaching positions, or power to veto them. This 
claim is not based on academic freedom, but on 
a philosophy of anarchy. 

Certainly, no municipality can tolerate the 
teaching in the public schools of the ideologies 
of Hitler and Stalin, or instruction in practices 
which tend to destroy the religious and moral 
principles upon which our civilization is found- 
ed. The majority in the New York Board of 
Higher Education assert that the Board alone 
is fit to judge of the qualifications of teachers, 
and are supported in this position by Dr. John 
Dewey. It will remain for the courts of the 
State to rule on the Board’s assertion, and the 
court of first instance has already decided 
against the Board. The investigation now being 
made by the State will disclose conditions which 
may necessitate new restrictions on the powers 
of school boards. 








TRADE OR WAR 


THE State Department has released a report on 
the discussions held at Washington with the mem- 
bers of the Anglo-French mission, which will please 
lovers of peace. Since the discussions have at- 
tracted little attention, important as they are, some 
explanation of the purposes of the mission may be 
in order. 

It is well known that for some months Great 
Britain has been seizing American ships and com- 
mercial planes, subjecting them to a thorough 
search which has always ended with the removal 
for examination by British officers of all mail and 
of suspected freight. Great Britain has also been 
placing irking restrictions upon the purchase of 
such American commodities as fruits, tobacco and 
cotton. During most of this time, Great Britain 
and, in a lesser degree, France have been in the 
American markets for bombing-planes and other 
articles for military purposes. 

It is reassuring to know that, according to the 
State Department, Great Britain will hereafter ex- 
ercise her assumed right of search and seizure, with 
“as little inconvenience a= possible” for Americans. 
Both countries will ease, also “as far as may be 
possible,” the hardships suffered by American ship- 
pers. But Americans must understand that Great 
Britain and France will continue to take such meas- 
ures as will safeguard their war aims, without ref- 
erence to the rights of neutrals. 

What Great Britain’s reaction to the assertion of 
this principle would be, were the positions of the 
United States and Great Britain reversed, can 
readily be understood. To stop British shipping on 
the high seas, or in any port, for the purpose of 
search and the removal of mail and freight, is an 
act that would call forth energetic British protest, 
and might lead to war. Happily, we Americans can 
assess the situation more realistically. It is hard 
for us to imagine mail or freight so valuable that 
we ought to protect it by sacrificing our young men 
on the battle field, and by spending billions of dol- 
lars to carry on a war. Besides, as we know in the 
United States, the heaviest costs of a war begin 
only when the treaty of peace is signed. The game 
is not worth the candle. 

This conclusion will probably be attacked as 
craven. “It is not the mail that we care for,” it will 
be said, “and we don’t give a straw for the freight. 
What we are thinking of is the national honor 
which is debased by yielding to search and seizure.” 
National honor is a very precious possession, but 
it has always seemed to us that it is fostered and 
protected by fair dealing with all, aliens and na- 
tives, rather than by the sensitiveness of the duel- 
list. Just as a gentleman cannot really be insulted 
by a blackguard, so our national honor can be gen- 
erous enough (and sensible enough) to overlook 
affronts. Nations uncertain of their standing must 
be quick on the trigger. We can afford to go slow. 
In addition, it is not exactly clear how this honor, 
allegedly debased, can be repaired by the simple 
fact that we happen to have more guns and gold 
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than the assailant. The conviction that war is the 
ideal method of repairing wounded honor is some- 
thing to fight against, not to cherish. 

The State Department, in releasing the account 
of the discussions, takes the proper diplomatic posi- 
tion. “The State Department for its part reserves 
all American rights under international law,” we 
are assured. The statement simply means that we 
do not approve what France and Great Britain see 
fit to do in this matter of search and seizure, but 
that we do not propose to go to war about it. There 
are circumstances in which, it is conceivable, one 
might thank a highwayman for merely removing 
one’s watch with ease and dispatch, when to this 
transfer of property, he might without fear of re- 
prisals have added a clout on the head. 

We need not grow wrathy over the confiscation 
of mail and freight, or even over this declaration 
by the Allies of the right of search and seizure. 
Two courses are open to us, acquiescence, or war. 
But what trade is worth a war? Or how can an in- 
sult be wiped out by the blood of our young men? 


BRONZE TABLETS 


IN a little Southern town, the traveler may pause 
to read the inscription on a bronze tablet at the 
entrance to an old covered bridge. It informs him 
that the gallant General John Hunt Morgan crossed 
this bridge on a June day in 1862 to rescue the 
town from the hated Yankees. The wayfarer will 
sniff or applaud, according to his pet views on the 
late War between the States, and plod on. 

Possibly he may never learn that this tablet is 
most eloquently reticent. The rest of the story is 
that two years later the pesky Yankees brought 
up another army, and stole a march on the tri- 
umphant Confederates. General Morgan again 
crossed the bridge, in an opposite direction how- 
ever, with a speed which even he, famed cavalry 
leader that he was, had never equalled. 

It is disturbing to reflect that many of our opin- 
ions on history may be founded on bronze tablets 
similarly reticent. Erected and dedicated from time 
to time, they are so firmly fixed in the substance 
of our memories, and so closely guarded by our 
wishes, that it is quite impossible to remove them. 
Even when we begin to suspect that the story they 
tell is not quite complete, we feel that we are too 
old to take up research work in history. Anyway, 
our old mumpsimus has served us too well to be 
replaced by this new-fangled sumpsimus, offered 
by some doctor of philosophy who is still wet be- 
hind the ears. 

It will safeguard our intellectual integrity to 
forget about bronze tablets until this war in Europe 
is finished. Our newspapers bring some General 
Morgan across the bridge every morning, and then 
reticence takes over. A week later we may hear 
that General Morgan is back where he was, or 
we may not. Lettering in bronze is not easily 
changed, and a wrong inscription is worse than 
none. The prudent will therefore stay out of the 
market for bronze tablets. 
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OUR TRIUNE GOD 


SOME of the most sublime pages in the writings 
of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church draw 
their inspiration from the words of Our Lord re- 
ported in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, 
xxviii, 18-20): “In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” These words ex- 
press the truth that there is one God in three 
Divine Persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, sub- 
sisting separate and distinct, in one Divine Nature. 

We do not understand the mystery of the Most 
Blessed Trinity. A theological mystery eludes the 
greatest of all created intellects, human or angelic, 
and is known in its fulness to God alone. But we 
can understand that it is true. We profess belief in 
the doctrine of the Most Blessed Trinity, not be- 
cause we can fathom it, but because it was re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ, and is taught by the 
Divinely constituted guardian of revelation and 
teacher of truth, the Church. 

Yet many of the implications of this most pro- 
found mystery are both simple and consoling. Our 
Lord tells us that if we love Him, His Father will 
love us, and They will dwell in our souls. God is in 
us always by His power, His presence and His 
Essence, or, as Saint Paul says, “In Him we live 
and move and are.” But in the soul that loves, God 
dwells in an especial manner. The Father comes to 
this soul, and with Him comes the Son, Who loves 
the Father with the same Infinite love that the 
Father bestows upon the Son. Out of this infinite 
Love proceeds the Holy Ghost, equal to Father and 
Son. Thus, the Three Divine Persons abide with us, 
as Father, Friend and Sanctifier, and we become, 
as Saint Peter writes, “partakers of the Divine 
nature.” 

The Church strives to keep us mindful of our 
high dignity as Christians by repeated references 
to the Holy Trinity in her prayers. The Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass begins, with an invocation: “In the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Frequently she repeats in the Liturgy 
the prayer of praise, “Glory be to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” The humblest Christian begins 
and ends his prayers with the sign of the Cross, in 
the name of the Three Divine Persons. Wherever 
we see the Cross, we are bidden to think not only 
of Him Who was hanged on it for our sins, but of 
the Father, Who dwells within us as our Friend, 
and of the Holy Spirit Who sanctifies us. 

Saint Paul bids us remember that we are 
“temples,” consecrated to the Most High God. We 
adorn this temple by praising and serving our 
Triune God, but we dishonor it by sin. We were 
born into the supernatural order when the waters 
of Baptism were poured on us “in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” 
and we live in that order by our fidelity to Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. In all our prayers, we beg that 
when our time comes, we may go forth, signed by 
the seal of the Most Holy Trinity, to God Who made 
us, to the Son Who redeemed us, to the Holy Ghost 
Who has sanctified us and will strengthen us, even 
to the end. 























CORRESPONDENCE 











DUE PROCESS 

Eprtor: Your Who’s Who (April 20) dresses John 
Wiltbye becomingly in the well deserved compli- 
ment that “though not a degreed lawyer . . . he can 
hold his own against the best legal minds.” His 
article in the same issue entitled Counsel for 
Sairey and the Chief Justice is masterly proof. 

Just recently I, too, had a personal to-do with 
the Witnesses of Jehovah. It happened in a small 
town in Pennsylvania, a town of ninety-nine per 
cent Catholic population. The old lady, Sairey 
Gamp herself in person, appeared in the persons of 
five men armed with heavy canes and driving about 
the town in a pea-green sound truck, blaring to the 
natives that “the Catholic Church was a racket 
and that the Pope and his priests were racketeers 
and greedy for gold and silver, etc.” 

Obviously the people of the village did not agree. 
They hooted and jeered Sairey unmercifully. And 
then the local volunteer fire department got out the 
fire-truck and liberally sprayed the five, cane- 
brandishing Witnesses. A fight seemed imminent 
and in order to forestall more rioting, I went out 
and asked the firemen to desist and the Witnesses 
to take the short route out of town. But Sairey 
shrilled that she was within her rights and would 
not leave until she had accomplished their mission 
to save these poor priest-ridden fools. At that, the 
strong men of the crowd began to push forward 
with fists ready for action. Sairey took the hint 
and, with some sundry yells about Purgatory and 
the Pope, made record time from the scene. 

Now I do not suppose John Wiltbye would coun- 
sel the above procedure. But I feel sure he will 
admit that this time Sairey Gamp got what was 
coming to her. 

Charlottesville, Va. 

(REv.) THOMAS CLAYTON, C.PP.S. 


KAVANAGH 


Epitor: It is encouraging to know that some read 
my article on Longfellow’s novel, Kavanagh. R.A.C. 
(America, April 20) should not be too hard on 
Longfellow for allowing Arthur Kavanagh, the 
hero of the story, to lose his Faith. Even Orestes 
A. Brownson, the most pugnacious of converts, 
handles Longfellow and his novel quite mildly. 
Brownson in his Quarterly Review (January, 1850) 
devoted about twenty pages to a criticism of 
Evangeline and Kavanagh, in which he has some 
kind words for the prose efforts of the poet, and a 
mild correction of Longfellow’s religious views. 

In writing the article, I had no intention of start- 
ing a reading club dedicated to Longfellow’s prose, 
nor had I any hope that Mortimer J. Adler would 
add Kavanagh to his list of great books. My interest 
was not so much in the novel, as in the real person 


behind the hero of the novel. That very real person 
was Edward Kavanagh of Maine, and he is worth 
knowing. He never lost his Faith, although promi- 
nent in politics in Maine and in our diplomatic 
history. 

We are all glad that Longfellow kept at his 
poetry, but I, for one, am glad that the poet, despite 
fears and doubts, sent the manuscript of Kavanagh 
to the printer. He has left us, even though it be ina 
distorted manner, a reminder of one who was close- 
ly linked, through his father’s and his own efforts, 
with the beginning of Catholicism in New England; 
Matignon, Cheverus and Fenwick, the builders of 
the Faith in those States, rejoiced to number the 
Kavanaghs of Maine among their friends. 

Now Edward Kavanagh left many letters behind 
him, and I am hoping that a revival of interest in 
Edward Kavanagh will lead to the discovery of 
most of them. Like Longfellow’s Kavanagh they 
are covered with dust somewhere, waiting for 
someone to blow the dust off. If the discussion of 
the truth worth of Longfellow’s prose directs us to 
those letters, I would readily grant that this par- 
ticular novel violates the canons of good writing. 

Washington, D. C. Wo. L. Lucey, S.J. 


EPICUREAN PEACE 

EprtTor: Isn’t the world full of enough wars and 
rumors of war without stirring up another strife 
between the North and South? 

Your Southern Pompano, New England Roast 
(April 20) is downright inflammatory. What! The 
royal pompano and red snapper of Southern waters 
smell to the high heavens? And Southern cooking 
a mockery! That should cause rusty sabers to be 
whetted all over Dixie and many broken limbs to be 
received in the collapse of rickety chairs in reach- 
ing for the old carbine. 

As an ardent reader of AMERICA, as a friend and 
co-worker with Irvin Cobb—it is on dear old pot- 
bellied, homely, lovable Irvin you center your fire 
—in the days before Park Row became only a 
ghost of the journalistic past, as a native New 
Englander of before-the-Revolution stock, who has 
caught his own trout in cold Northern streams and 
broiled them over birch fires, and who still loves 
his breakfast of salt cod, may I rise in defense of 
the Southern pompano and mayhap avert another 
Civil War? 

It was in a little Spanish restaurant in Tampa 
thirt——— eh, some years ago, my wife and I were 
introduced to broiled pompano. We can still taste 
the delectable dish, still hear the soft music of the 
old harpist who played for us over the coffee and 
cognac, still see the sun setting over Tampa Bay. 

Since then we often have had pompano, fresh 
from out of the Gulf, as well as in Northern restau- 
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rants, particularly in old Mouquin’s in New York, a 
famous eating place of gone but not forgotten days 
frequented by epicures. Always we felt that if 
Thackeray but could have tasted broiled pompano 
he never would have made the fish chowder of 
Normandy his lady love and have written his The 
Ballad of Bouillabaisse. You recall it: 

This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 

A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 

Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes 

That Greenwich never could outdo. 

Were they but acquainted with broiled pompano 
Swift never would have enthused over “Roast 
pigeon so fine it cries ‘Come eat me’!” or Charles 
Lamb ever have written his famous essay on roast 
pork, or George du Maurier whetted the appetites 
of all readers by writing “Soupe a la bonne femme 
with a perdrix aux choux to follow, and pancakes 
and fromage de Brie, and to drink a bottle of 
Romane Conti.” 

We have questioned many acquaintances, but 
none who have dined on either say they ever had 
a hint of “the repulsive aroma” your writer attrib- 
uted to both pompano and red snapper. Can it be 
to him fresh fish of all kinds, as oysters in naturali- 
bus did to Thackeray, “require a quantity of sauces, 
lemons, cayenne peppers, and so forth, to make 
them palatable”? 

Was the trouble with the pompano or with the 
appetite? 

Somehow your writer sounded fat and overfed. 

Perhaps he should fast awhile. Hunger is a great 
sauce. 

Trusting a Northerner’s heartfelt—or should we 
say stomachfelt?—defense of one of the South- 
land’s most delectable dishes will remove the casus 
belli contained in your issue of April 20, I remain, 
yours, in the cause of peace, and in hope of averting 
another Civil War. 


Winchester, Mass. GEORGE B. UNDERWOOD 


LIBEL 

Eprror: Although Doran Hurley’s article in the 
April 27 issue of AMERICA contains some truth, the 
article as a whole is spoiled by numerous shallow 
flippancies entirely out of harmony with the schol- 
arly objectiveness of most of the material in 
AMERICA. 

More serious is the statement “Barring our own 
people, there’s no such thing as a home or a family 
any more.” This is a libel upon many fine non- 
Catholic families in this country. 

The narrow conceit of My Day may have some 
place in Catholic literature but only in a sadly de- 
generated literature in which the spirit of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount is ruled out. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. JOSEPH CURLEY 


RETORT GAELIC 
Epitor: After reading the two letters criticizing 
my letter on the article by Father Feeney (AMER- 


1cA, March 30), may I be permitted to say that I 
thank Almighty God that I have no sense of humor 
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when the example of an Irishman in jail on charges 
of vagrancy and drunkenness is cited to illustrate 
a point in discussing the Irish race. 

Niagara, N. Y. CHARLES R. DELMAGE 


BETTER IN TRENCHES 

EprTror: Permit me to pronounce a thought in con- 
nection with your editorial We Have Woes, But Not 
War. I was in Europe twenty-two months and came 
back only last February. I was in six different 
countries. 

Since I have been back I observed in our firm 
that young and older men came frequently into the 
store professing they were hungry, and looking so 
too—saying they had not eaten for a day or two, 
that they tried to get work, but could get nothing 
to do. They were clad insufficiently for rain and 
cold, as we had the bad weather. 

In contrast to this I must say, that the soldiers 
in the warring countries were wonderfully well clad 
and fed and looked really well—including those 
who had been actually on the front for months. It 
seems to me that a few million people in the United 
States would be far better off were they in war 
than they are out of it. 


New York, N. Y. C. E. WILSON 


IRON AND STEEL 


EpitTor: In the Jron Age and also Steel (the two 
leading trade papers in the particular business) 
there appeared an advertisement this month for 
a salesman for a large manufacturer of steel pipe 
and tubular goods. There are only about a dozen 
manufacturers of this class of material in the en- 
tire country. After giving the necessary qualifica- 
tions the advertisements stated a “Protestant” was 
wanted. Now there is no particular reason, aside 
from bigotry, why a Protestant would have any 
superior qualifications as a steel salesman. Catho- 
lics are prone to get excited about minor matters 
such as Mrs. Roosevelt’s activities or the New Deal, 
but are strangely inactive and apathetic as to dis- 
criminations of the character above stated. Re- 
gardless of what one may think of the New Deal, 
it is a fact it has treated Catholics very well. The 
most bitter opponents of the New Deal are the 
Southern statesmen who knifed and blackjacked 
Al Smith in 1928. 

When Catholics are singled out as not wanted 
by a big steel company, it seems to me it is time 
for Catholics generally and Catholic steel buyers, 
in particular, to get their dander up. The greatest 
steel men of recent times (at least two of them) 
included Charles M. Schwab and James A. Farrell. 

Let one look over the want “‘ads” almost any day 
in our leading publications and see how many dis- 
criminations such as referred to above are printed. 
And nothing is done about it! Seems to me it is 
time some of our real Catholic papers took this 
matter up. Surely it concerns Catholics more than 
politics. 

New York, N. Y. STEEL 
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AND THIS GIVES LIFE TO THEE 


NORBERT ENGELS 








WOULD that I had as much confidence as Shake- 
speare did when he wrote that title as the ending 
of one of his sonnets. Or maybe half as much, He 
was predicting his own immortality, through his 
poems, before he had written any immortal poems. 
I call that confidence considerable. And while we 
are on the subject, I remember a friend of mine 
about whom I had written a short, critical sketch. 
The day it was published, he hailed me from half- 
way across the campus, waving the magazine wild- 
ly above his head, and shouting: “At last I have 
been immortalized!” I had not realized before that 
it was as easy as all that. 

In fact, I have written so many articles about so 
many other people, that I have finally decided to 
write one about myself. I am sure nobody else will 
ever offer to write it. And I do not want to slip up 
on any chances of getting immortalized. It sounds 
like too good an idea. 

And so, clearing my throat with a professorial 
sound I begin: I was born in Muskrat City, but you 
will not know where that is unless you live up around 
Green Bay, Wisconsin somewhere. The most vivid 
memory I have of my childhood among the musk- 
rat trappers and truck gardeners, is of the time I 
tried to scalp one of the neighbor kids with a brand 
new knife I had just found. I need not to tell you 
who got the scalping before it was all over with. I 
managed to get through school some way or other. 
At Notre Dame I flunked six-quarters of religion in 
a row, but I also managed to “get something” on 
the Dean. I happened to catch him playing on an 
old battered trombone. It sounded—well, frankly, 
it was pretty rotten. He blushed, recognizing me as 
a pretty good musician. I played the passage for 
him, and his eyes kindled with a kind of admiration 
and envy that went out far beyond the mere mat- 
ter of grades and credits and other such trivial 
things. As I said before, I managed to get through, 
somehow. 

Yes, I have been a musician, on the radio, in 
vaudeville, in France, Spain, and the U.S.A., on the 
symphony stage and in theatre pits, in clown bands, 
concert bands, dance bands. I have composed a few 
songs, like Matrimonial Blues (long before I got 
married), with its elegant lyric: 

I ain’t got no more liberty 
Than a hula-hula dancer in a cactus tree. 


And I have become so hardened as to be able to 
quote those lines without blushing. 

Yet, I think that my poetry has not improved 
very much since them. At the same time, the edi- 
tors think that my worst poetry is my best; at 
least, they invariably accept what I consider my 
worst, and reject my best. It is sometimes rather 
confusing. For instance, every editor to whom it 
has been submitted has turned down my “immor- 
tal” Ballad of Peter Padook: 

Sew up his bones in a piece o’ sail, 
An’ anchor it down with lead; 


Ol’ Peter will fight no more the gale, 
’Cause Peter Padook is dead. 


Stand in a circle an’ say the prayer, 
An’ each uncover his head; 

An’ hope that his voyage is swift an’ fair, 
Now Peter Padook is dead. 


Atop o’ the rail, me lads, an’ poise— 
Now down to his salty bed; 

An’ may the Lord rest his soul, me boys, 
Cause Peter Padook is dead. 


“So out with his duffle an’ up with his bunk, 
An’ out o’ me way,” says Ned; 

“I’m after me share o’ the blokie’s junk, 
Now Peter Padook is dead.” 

In my scrapbook, which is bulging with pic- 
tures, news clippings, prose and poetry, I find the 
program on which my operetta was presented. It 
was based on the life of Lord Byron, whose life I 
had not yet read when I wrote the libretto. 

I also discover in my scrapbook some pictures of 
my wedding day. I believe it was back in the Pleis- 
tocene Period . . . but no, excuse me, I was thinking 
about something else. Anyway, the recollection of 
that wedding day is immediately strengthened 
when, as I am writing, I hear from the next room 
the shrieks of my daughter, Julie, 3, at play; and 
from outside my window come the wranglings of 
my two sons, David, 6, and John, 9. Mrs. Engels 
has learned placidity, and is on the screened porch 
with a book. 

Some of the things not mentioned in the scrap- 
book are to the effect that I am assuming a definite 
Rotarian appearance. I am a bit paunchy; I am 
bald-headed; I fall asleep when I try to read after 
dinner; I sometimes argue things which I do not 
understand; I brag about my garden and my chil- 
dren and my workshop. Yet, to my credit, let me 
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say that I have given up bridge; I do not belong to 
the country club; I am not addicted to swank in any 
form, such as in cars (Chev. ’37), night clubs, etc. 
I am also developing a slight grouch, becoming 
what the students would call a griper, to wit: 
Gripe ... gripe... gripe... 
That’s all he can do is gripe: 
He’s sore if you do, 
He’s sore if you don’t; 
And whether you will, 
Or whether you won't. 


The tea is too hot, 
The coffee too cold; 
The bread is too fresh, 
The egg is too old. 


So it’s gripe ... gripe... gripe . 
That’s all he can do is gripe: 


“Throttle the brat, 

She bothers me much . 
Or, “out of my hair, 

You old such-and-such ... 


“Who picked all the tulips?” 
“Who banged up my car?” 

“Who littered my desk?” 
“There’s going to be war!” 


And it’s gripe ... gripe... gripe . 
That’s all he can do is gripe: 


He bangs all the doors, 

He stamps down the stair; 
He rants and he rages, 

And tugs at his hair. 


You wouldn’t trade him places 
For Solomon’s pelf; 

And if you insist, 
I admit it myself. 


Once I wrote a novel about a mad musician with 
whom I felt a strange kinship; it was returned in 
record time by the publishers. I also wrote a book 
on dueling which “almost clicked” with every edi- 
tor to whom it was submitted, but which is now lnid 
away among my souvenirs. I really think that I 
prefer to write prose to poetry. Yet, when the little 
woman wants a new hat or the kiddies some new 
shoes I sometimes turn to poetry for a quicker 
monetary return and hope that the poem I turn out 
will be bad enough for the editors to accept. A kind 
of literary simony it is, I confess. But, if I had my 
choice of theme, and with a market assured, I sup- 
pose I would much prefer to write such excellent 
poetry as my “immortal” Song of the Succulent 
Pea, the idea for which came in the midst of a con- 
versation with a lawyer friend. He maintained that 
because of some law or other the government pea 
inspectors stamped those cans of peas which were 
not succulent as unfit for consumption. The am- 
biguity of succulence rendered their discrimina- 
tion so uncertain, etc., etc., that I began to feel an 
expansive sympathy for our unhappy vegetable 
friends, and so composed the following lament: 

O, the song of the succulent pea 
To me 
Is a threnody sad as can be; 
For it surely does grieve ’em, 
These Pisum Sativum, 
To hear the inspector’s decree: 


“You see, 
A not very succulent pea!” 
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I have heard them a-chanting forlorn 
At morn 
A complaint to the neighboring corn: 
“They cannot decide 
If we’re verdant or dried; 
O shame that we ever were born, 
O scorn! 
Small wonder our song is forlorn. 


“Now every leguminous plant 
Must chant, 
Or whether it can or it can’t; 
Both dull and sagacious 
The family fabaceous 
Must stand in the field adamant 
And rant, 
Must every leguminous plant. 


“The inspectors have never defined 
In kind 
What succulent is, to our mind; 
Yet every dehiscent 
Either is or it isn’t; 
A simple conclusion, we find 
To bind 
The inspectors who have not defined. 


“O alas and alack our complaint 
So quaint: 

They doubt if we are or we ain't. 
We've endeavored to please them, 
To irk and appease them, 

We've called them both devil and saint! 

We faint, 
But alas, they ignore our complaint.” 
Venvoi 
O, the song of the succulent pea 
To me 
Is a threnody sad as can be; 
The inspectors have tried 
But they cannot decide 
The difference between the debris, 
You see, 
And a very fine succulent pea. 


Some unpleasant people might say that I included 
that one merely to get it into print. They are cor- 
rect. Such was my motive. It is practically the only 
way that good poetry can get into print nowadays. 
I like to write limericks and jingles and other 
poetic trivia, sometimes to my friends, sometimes 
to my enemies, sometimes to my wife, thus: 
There was a young woman named Engels 
Who paddled her children with shingles; 
So her husband one day 


Treated her the same way, 
And she poisoned his food with his jingles. 


And so comes to a happy conclusion my first 
attempt to immortalize myself. Perhaps, if I have 
failed, my son David will one day carry on for me. 
He already shows signs of strong individuality in 
his poetic preferences as regards the conventional 
rules of such things as rhythm and rhyme, as wit- 
ness his rendition of Little Jack Horner: 

Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum 
And said, “What a good boy J] AM!” 


It seems to me that he already has definite poetic 
tastes. So perhaps I had better not show him my 
poetry when he grows up, but let him live in his 
illusions. It is all very perplexing. 
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WHEN PILLARS TOTTER, 
THE TEMPLE TOPPLES 


PREFACE TO AN EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. By I. B. 

Berkson. Columbia University Press. $2.50 
A SINCERE attempt is made here to formulate a def- 
inite philosophy of education for the Reconstruction- 
ists of modern American education. Dr. Berkson, an 
ardent disciple of John Dewey and George Counts, in 
a scholarly, lucid, engaging style presents his liberal 
American educational philosophy. Its essence, he holds, 
is democracy expressed in some form of Socialism. It 
must include an ethical and political program; it must 
offer a way of life—almost a religion—and be the basic 
social guide of our American public schools. However, 
it must also exclude any reliance on the supernatural, 
any defence of the theistic, any sympathy with the dog- 
matic. 

No thinking individual can deny the need of a direc- 
tive philosophy in our present educational chaos. But, 
frankly, is Dr. Berkson’s solution the right answer? If 
we remove eternal sanction from the lives of weak 
mankind, what motive will we offer to enable them to 
lead the good life? Since the laws of education are the 
laws of life, must not an adequate philosophy of edu- 
cation comprehend what life is? If life be but a tread- 
mill going nowhere, is not Dr. Berkson chasing rain- 
bows to surmise that men will embrace freely values 
that involve personal self-sacrifice and suffering? 

It has always seemed to this reviewer that, since 
the intelligent being acts with a purpose, and since the 
subject of education is the plastic educand, a proper 
philosophy of education must answer three questions, 
relative to the child: “What is he? Whose is he? What 
is the educator going to do with him?” The basic flaw 
in Dr. Berkson’s system is a futile assertion of definite- 
ness without finality, hardly consonant with the tenets 
of sound logic. 

The American tradition, beautifully asserts Dr. Berk- 
son, is Democracy. Yet he must realize that our vaunted 
Democracy must rest on two pillars, education and 
religion, else the temple will totter. 

May we hope that Dr. Berkson’s evident, sincere schol- 
arship will eventually lead him to the true philosophy 
of education, to the true integration of personality, which 
is Christ. RicHarD J. DOWLING 


SOUND DISCUSSION 
OF JEWISH QUESTION 


JEWIsH PANORAMA. By David Goldstein. Catholic 

Campaigners for Christ, Boston, Mass. $3 
THIS book is written with a Christian desire to explain 
in an objective way the present-day Jew and his dif- 
ficulties. If it is read in the spirit in which it is written, 
it will help much to dispel anti-Semitism. To the Chris- 
tian it shows with facts and figures that “red” and 
“Jew” are not identical terms. It is the renegade Jew 
(with the renegade Christian) who has produced mod- 
ern Red monstrosities, intellectual and otherwise. Very 
many Jews are not Communistic. This the author shows 
by quoting Jewish condemnations of Communism. Nor 
are all Communists Jews. Marx and Red Russia have 
been as anti-Semitic as Hitler himself. No one, then, 
is justified in labeling Communism as being a Jewish 


movement. 





THE ANGELMODDE PRESS 


LORETTO, PENNSYLVANIA 
Announces 


The publication on May 6, 1940 of a limited edition of 


GALLITZIN’S LETTERS 


A collection of the polemical works of the 
VERY REVEREND PRINCE 
DEMETRIUS AUGUSTINE GALLITZIN, 
(1770-1840) 


GALLITZIN’S LETTERS form an important facet in 
the history of the American Church. They reveal the 
faith and scholarship of the Prince-missionary who was 
the first man to receive all Holy Orders in the first 
seminary of the United States where he was ordained 
in 1795 by Bishop John Carroll. Full of charm and 
wit as well as history these Letters have been com- 
pared with the works of Bossuet and Fenelon. The 
autobiographical data add to their value and interest. 
Out of print for a century they are now extremely 
rare, and the “refreshing tolerance” of the “first child 
of the American Church” must not be remanded to 
oblivion. 


This special edition, issued in commemoration of the 

author's death, contains the following works: 

A Derence or Carnotic Paincipies (first published in 1814) 

a TO THE Prorestant Pvustiic (first published in 

A Laerrer to a Protestant Frrenp ON THE Hoy Scriprures 
(1820) 

Six Letrers or Apvice to THE GENTLEMEN PRESBYTERIAN 
Parsons (1834) 

Tue Brie, TrurH anv CnHariry (1836) 


Price $3.00 Order direct from the publisher. 
GRACE MURPHY, Publisher 














The Missal--*1-% Postpaid 


Pray the Mass! Use The Missal for Sun- 
days and the principal feasts of the year. 
Contains prayers for Mass, Confession, 
Communion, Rosary, Way of the Cross, 
St. Teresa, etc. 440 pages with attractive 
black imitation leather cover; 6% x 3% 
inches in size and only % inch thick; pages 
of fine bible paper with gold edges; 3 place 
markers. A practical, useful, beautiful, de- 
votional book. An ideal gift. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. 


WILDERMANN COMPANY 


33 Barciay Street New York, WN. Y. 
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To the Jew, however, Mr. Goldstein points out the 
fact that too many Jewish groups are under Red dom- 
ination. Moreover, Jewish publicists and leaders boast- 
ingly claim atheistic Reds as Jewish heroes. This natur- 
ally leaves in non-Jewish minds the impression that Jews 
approve the principles and practices of such leaders and 
heroes. So clear is the author on this point that he may 
be accused by the unthinking of being anti-Semitic. 

The author’s treatment of Zionism is fair. He shows 
the danger of the exaggerated and aggressive national- 
ism that pervades some groups who are backing the 
movement. Zionism in its extreme manifestations is 
open to the accusation of wanting to “ghettoize” the 
Arab in his own country. However, the author shows 
that there is a large enough number who are attempt- 
ing to moderate the zeal of the extremists. 

Throughout the whole book, Mr. Goldstein makes one 
fact clear. Many mental attitudes of the Jews are due 
to the maltreatment they have for centuries received. 
Men who live in fear that fundamental human rights 
may be at any time denied them will grasp at any straw 
that seems to offer an element of security. When the 
straw is something distasteful to non-Jews, whether it 
be economic, Communistic, Zionistic, it causes new dis- 
likes. Thus it is a vicious circle. 

Two things, chiefly, can stop the process. First, there 
is need of Christian charity, actively recognizing what 
is good in the Jews, and realizing that many unpleasant 
types of Jew have been molded in the crucible of blind, 
un-Christian anti-Semitism. Secondly, there is call for 
moderation on the part of Jews, a moderation which 
will recognize that the best among Christians are in 
sympathy with their struggles for justice and fairness. 
On both sides the leaders and publicists must avoid 
rabble-rousing. Spokesmen for all groups must have a 
scrupulous regard for truth—even more they must not 
use truth to stir up prejudice. The inflaming of fana- 
ticism and hatred with truth or half-truth is an all too 
common fault of modern controversialists on both sides 
in this as in many other matters. 

The author’s discussions of the Protocols of Zion, 
Kol Nidre, and other anti-Semitic bludgeons are well 
done. In fact, the book is so sound and valuable in what 
it offers that one regrets the number of typographical 
errors that will distract many readers. 

JAMES E. COLERAN 


MOTHER OF REDEEMER 
AS ALSO OF REDEEMED 


Our Lapy’s PLAcE IN Gop’s PLAN. By Rev. Stanislaus 

M. Hogan, O.P. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin. 
THE most sublime dignity that God could bestow upon 
a creature, He conferred upon Mary when He chose her 
to be His Mother. Her acceptance of the Divine Mother- 
hood placed her, next to God, on the highest pedestal 
of honor that any creature could ever hope to attain. 

In the Divine plan Mary is not only the Mother of 
the Redeemer but also the Mother of the redeemed. 
Through the centuries Mary has manifested her solici- 
tude for humanity in startling ways. This solicitude the 
author illustrates by the miracles of Lourdes. The story 
of Lourdes is more than a twice-told tale, and stands 
as a challenge to the modern skeptic and unbeliever. 
With a compelling clarity and a simplicity, reminiscent 
of the Gospel narratives, the author relates the fifteen 
apparitions of the Immaculate to little Bernadette Sou- 
birous. Linked with the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary 
the inner meaning of the apparitions becomes clearer. 
Through Lourdes, as through the rosary in the thir- 
teenth century, Mary is trying to lead back, to love of 
her Divine Son, a world that has forgotten Him and has 
attempted to do without Him. 

That Our Lady occupies a unique position in God's 
plan of Redemption, the author further illustrates by 











her many prerogatives. Mary is not only the Handmaid 
of the Lord but also our Advocate and Mediator as 
Queen of heaven. An inspiring aid for preachers or 
readers with a meditative turn of mind, this book pos- 
sesses a magnetic style, which should also appeal to all 
interested in Mariology. FRANCIS GRIFFIN 


TROUBLESOME DAYS 
FOR THE IRISH CAUSE 


Frnat Hostinc. By Patrick Welch. Frederick A. 

Stokes Co. $2.50 
RAPID movement, strong, resourceful characters, and 
the spirit of sacrifice in a noble cause are features of 
this novel about the troublous times in Ireland after 
the World War. Dennis O’Shea tells the story in the first 
person; he is a major in the British army, but he is 
also Baron Dunfogar, and has come home on leave to 
visit his ancestral estate on the coast of Kerry. At first 
he is on the side of the English and is rudely shocked to 
find that in his absence his house in Kerry had been 
used as a depot for arms run over from the continent 
by a local group of Irish republicans. The shock is re- 
peated with new force at the discovery that Fulke 
O’Shea, his adored uncle and a light at Trinity College, 
is a leader of the patriots. 

By force of circumstances Dennis aids in the escape 
of Seumas and in salvaging a shipment of arms, at the 
same time falling in love with Brigid Fitzgerald. Already 
drawn powerfully toward the cause of freedom, Dennis 
succumbs to the charms of Irish culture as embodied 
in the literature that is on the lips of the people in 
the words of their ancient Gaelic bards, and not the 
least of the beauties of the book are the copious quota- 
tions which are given from these poets, with English 
translations. 

With the establishment of the Free State the struggle 
and pathos are only increased since many are unwilling 
to rest with the concessions granted to the new state 
and take up arms to win absolute independence. Dennis 
sides with the Free State, and the story ends with peace 
in sight and Dennis back at Dunfogar with his wife 
Brigid and their newborn son. 

Throughout there is the heroic spirit of patriotism 
that laughs at danger and sacrifice, though the tears are 
never far away and, though at times there is something 
of exaggerated nationalism, it is excusable because of 
the centuries during which the national spirit had to be 
sustained under the crushing English oppression. The 
O’Sheas are Protestant and one of the objects of the 
book is undoubtedly to show that the religious issue 
in Ireland is a myth invented by the English to main- 
tain a separate Ulster. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ROUMANIA UNDER KING CaroL. By Hector Bolitho. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.75 
THIS small volume of 175 pages, with three pages of 
photographs, presents the King and Prince, the country- 
side, and examples of the architecture of the country. 
The account of Roumania is written in simple narra- 
tive style, popular in appeal. The object of the author 
is, as he states in the introduction, to “write kindly” of 
a country which he had found friendly and hospitable 
and to show the British and American people the needs 
of Roumania and the necessity for understanding and 
cooperation. He paints a very favorable picture of the 
King, of Prince Michael at school, of the beautiful Queen 
Marie whom he visited several times during her last 
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illness. He is rather biased in favor of Roumania when 
he deals with Hungary’s claims to Transylvania, and 
very biased when he deals with Roumanian troops in 
Buda-Pest after the expulsion of Bela Kun, but gives 
an excellent account of the land itself, of the very in- 
dividual race which inhabits and loves the soil, of the 
great river which is to the people both highway and 
source of food from the Iron Gates to the Black Sea. 

This pleasing little volume can be recommended to 
the general reader who has thought of Roumania as 
“just one of those Balkan countries.” It will give a clear 
answer to the “obvious questions that arise.” I quote 
the author’s own words: “How well is King Carol gov- 
erning his people? What hopes has Roumania in a war 
of the future? What does the Danube mean to Rou- 
mania? How well are the Roumanians being trained 
and educated?” One closes the book with the fervent 
hope that this little land of freedom may never be dom- 
inated by foreign soldiers or ideologies. 

MorHer Mary LAWRENCE 


F. D. R. AND THE PatrioT’s CLus. By John De Meyer. 

Ives Washburn, Inc. $1.25 
WHOEVER has read John De Meyer’s previous Benjamin 
Franklin Calls on the President—and enjoyed it, will 
welcome this new contribution to current history, 
economics and politics. It is not going too far to say 
that the book includes such a wide field of interest. In 
a word, it is a résumé of the vicissitudes of the New 
Deal. 

Roosevelt protagonists will not like the book for the 
reason that the attack on F. D. R. overshadows his 
personal defense. But apart from political feelings, one 
must admit that Mr. De Meyer does take off our national 
heroes rather well, with all the mannerisms and idiosyn- 
crasies of their personalities and their times. And if 
one should care to find a brief summary of the charges 
laid to the door of the Administration, regardless of 
party affiliation, he will find them all in this amusing 
little book. ALAN MAYNARD 


BurMa Roap. By Nicol Smith. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

$3.50 
WHEN Japan began to dominate the seacoast of China, 
Chiang Kai-Shek was faced with the problem of find- 
ing a new way to keep his armies sipplied with am- 
munition. His answer to the problem was to modernize 
the caravan trail between Yunnan and Burma, once used 
by Marco Polo. For the past year, China’s fate has large- 
ly depended on the munitions trucked over this 725 mile 
stretch of mountainous road from Lashio to Yun-nan- 
fu. The possibility and practicability of constructing the 
road was long an open question, but now, in Burma 
Road, we have an account of a fellow American who 
has successfully made a round trip over that important 
route. 

Nicol Smith is a traveling Scheherezade recounting 
stories which he collected en route from Hong Kong 
to Yun-nan-fu, the China terminal of the Burma Road. 
These stories have a typical Oriental tang, having to 
do with love potions, tragic leprosy, a romantic slave 
girl, and bloody murder calmly committed. A few rather 
startling factual pictures follow. A strong charge of 
child murder is pressed against the owners of tin mines 
in Kochiu, who lose five thousand boys each year through 
arsenic poisoning. That, and the picture of a represen- 
tative group of foreign residents sitting down to an eve- 
ning of opium smoking, make one welcome the picture 
of Lutheran Sisters devotedly caring for blind children 
and escaped slave girls. 

Aside from miscellaneous bits of information about 
the Kachin tribe we learn little of importance. The road 
is unsurfaced and subject to landslides in the rainy sea- 
son. As a result, traffic is often held up for days or even 
weeks. No doubt, military censorship prevented the 
author from revealing any important facts which he 
may have observed. But Nicol Smith is the first foreign 
civilian who has traveled the Burma Road and, as such, 
his record has its importance. Micmas. J. McCartuy 











ART 


I HAVE on numerous occasions expressed my admira- 
tion for Georges Rouault. This week offers happy op- 
portunity to speak of him again, for his work is being 
shown in no less than three New York galleries at once. 
The Valentine Gallery has a fine oil in its Fifty-seventh 
Street show window. Bignou has a full dress exhibition 
of oils and guaches, which is to continue throughout the 
month; and in the same building Buchholz has a most 
satisfactory collection of etchings and lithographs. 

It is sometimes said that in the fashionable art world 
religious subjects just do not go. People, we are told, 
will not buy religious painting or sculpture or prints, 
unless they are ancient enough to be considered “old 
masters.” The trouble is that most religious art has 
been thoroughly bad and tasteless and incompetent, and 
since there is a little more than pure snobbism in the 
art world and market, the shoddiness of so much that 
passes for religious art is quickly detected. Georges 
Rouault is my witness to this faith, for he is not only 
a painter of religious subjects, but infuses into every- 
thing he does a deeply, even a passionately, Christian 
spirit. In the Bignou show, for example, a good quarter 
of everything on view is explicitly religious. And it 
amused me to notice that more of the religious pictures 
had been sold, proportionately, than of the secular. The 
Gallery itself showed its partiality, for of the six paint- 
ings it reproduces in its catalog, three are of Christ. The 
same thing is to be noticed in the etchings and litho- 
graphs at the Buchholz Gallery. 

It is, of course, possible that some readers will be 
moved by these words to visit these shows of Rouault 
currently being held. He will, of course, have to ap- 
proach the matter sympathetically and with a desire to 
see what is fine in this work; but if he will do this, and 
will let his eyes luxuriate in the almost opalescent mass 
and solidity and color of Rouault’s technique, I believe 
he will come away convinced of the artist’s mastery. 

In all mediums Rouault uses his blacks almost as 
though they were armatures to support and contain the 
brilliance and daring of his color (or of his white, in 
the uncolored lithographs and etchings). Indeed, of all 
painters now practising the art, he has the greatest love 
for actual solidity and body and surface in his paint. 
If you examine his canvas closely, you will find it en- 
crusted with blobs and layers and striations of solid 
paint, so that not only is the effect reminiscent of stained 
glass at sight-distance (a critical platitude when talk- 
ing of his work); it even looks and feels like glass when 
you get near enough to see the surface texture. Not only 
does it look and feel like glass, but it looks and feels 
like old and rough and corroded glass. Tiny dots of 
lighter paint have been splattered over the color, to 
look like the chemical pitting to which old glass has, 
over the centuries, been subjected. Here is a technique 
all Rouault’s own, and which it would be ludicrous to 
imitate, but which is terribly expressive as he uses it. 

But none of this is George Rouault’s greatest achieve- 
ment. That is his obvious devotion to doctrine, to the 
strict tradition of the Church, to theology if you will. 
He knows that Satan is a very attractive person—not 
a werwolf with whom to frighten children, or an ob- 
ject of ridicule. Satan is a real and handsome young 
man, whose company one would obviously enjoy. It is 
no easy thing to deny him. Could any conception be 
sounder? Our Lord is, in this painting, truly a Man of 
Sorrows, but more than a man, He is God, and so we 
get no clear picture of His face or body. They are forms, 
yet more than forms. They are human forms, yet more 
than human forms. And those things alone justify 
Rouault’s art, for they single him out as a religious 
painter who also thinks and feels and is a religious man. 

Harry Lorin BINSSsE 
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THEATRE 


THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT. “Let’s sit upon the 
ground and tell sad stories of the deaths of Kings.” 

I recalled that quotation during the second per- 
formance of Robert E. Sherwood’s new play, There Shall 
Be No Night, in which Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
are thrilling their big audiences at the Alvin Theatre 
under the combined management of the Theatre Guild 
and the Playwrights’ Company. 

There were no deaths of kings going on before us, 
but there was certainly something majestic in the man- 
ner in which the doomed Finns were meeting death in 
the play we were seeing; and so superb was the Lunt- 
Fontanne acting, and indeed the work of the whole 
company, that one had an uncanny feeling of being on 
those Finnish battle fields, watching heroes die. 

After which handsome admission of the effect every 
sympathetic spectator must get out of the new play, it 
is only fair to mention that the play itself is not quite 
up to Mr. Sherwood’s high personal standard nor to 
the capabilities of the really superb company that is 
acting it. It is, as every one knows by this time, a 
drama about the Russian invasion of Finland, and Fin- 
land’s defence—events only three months behind us and 
already history. Mr. Sherwood, we are told, wrote the 
play while the war was in progress—and the fact ac 
counts perfectly for both its weakness and its strength. 
He wrote at white heat, as the cables were bringing 
us daily, almost hourly, reports of the conflict, and in 
doing this he put into his work the vision, the strength, 
the power and the tragedy which at frequent intervals 
make the big audiences at the Alvin catch their breath. 

But he also wrote at high speed, and at a nerve ten- 
sion that led him into unexpected drops and strange 
lapses. In other words there are weaknesses in the play 
which Mr. Sherwood did not see, probably because he 





was too close to it and felt it too deeply. To him his 
characters are utterly absorbing, thrilling, even in those 
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chat with their backs to an old man who could have 
told them more in five minutes than any of them ex- 
cept Doctor Volkonen (Mr. Lunt) would have learned 
in a year. One understands Mr. Lunt’s reason for this. 
He is trying to get away from the meaningless hustle 
around the stage ordered by directors who are still 
afraid of silence and immobility in characters even for a 
few minutes. But in his reform he goes too far. The 
words of those seated characters should have been 
dynamic enough to carry their inaction. They are not. 
That is the fault of Mr. Sherwood, but Mr. Lunt should 
have discovered it. He could and did carry out his theory 
much better in other several scenes. 

All this being so, the play is an absorbing one and 
the acting is about as perfect as acting can be. So, taken 
as a whole, is Mr. Lunt’s direction. There is nothing 
cheerful in this drama about the Finnish professor who 
is killed in action, and his lovely American wife, whose 
life is wrecked, and his gallant young son, and the girl 
the boy would have married if he, too, had not been 
killed in the war. But there is great beauty of characteri- 
zation and acting in the play, much drama, much pull- 
ing of heart strings, and a deeper understanding of 
what war means, shown by both players and audiences. 

The Lunts are magnificent. Richard Whorf is a be- 
lievable newspaper man, Sydney Greenstreet is excel- 
lent as the old friend of the family, Montgomery Cleft 
is an ardent young lover, and Elizabeth Frazer is an 
appealing sweetheart with opinions of her own. Grant- 
ing the play has faults, it must be emphasized that no 
play-lover should miss it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. In removing the bite from 
Maxwell Anderson’s play, the screen has diminished the 
impact of its theatrically effective but socially foolish 
conclusions. It was written out of the disillusion of fairly 
prosperous times, and its wry estimate of marriage is 
dated by the sentimental softness of its impeachment. 
In this version it approaches the routine domestic drama 
which has been standard in Hollywood since The First 
Year. A young husband who has given up single adven- 
tures for married worries comes to the conclusion that 
he has been tricked into matrimony. The wife’s father 
attempts suicide in order to ease the financial troubles 
which are causing the discord and that desperate ex- 
pedient brings true love to the surface. Given his unlove- 
ly instance, Anderson went on to a general assault on 
the institution of marriage but this treatment of the tale, 
with its forced solution and bookish dialog, does noth- 
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ing to hide the lack of logic which was always inherent 
in the play. As with all reductions of human happiness to 
simple economics, this shows little knowledge of either. 
Vincent Sherman appears bent on distilling sentiment 
from misanthropy, and Claude Rains’ characterization 
of the generous father strikes the keynote of this revised 
version. Ann Shirley, John Garfield, Roscoe Karns and 
Lee Patrick are capable in an adult film which badly 
needed a supernatural viewpoint to transmute its drab 
troubles into heroic tests. (Warner) 


20 MULE TEAM. A marginal history of borax mining 
cloaks a vigorous melodrama of the Western type with 
the grandiloguent name of an “occupational theme.” 
The pictorial quality of the film as it unfolds against 
the forbidding Death Valley and a dominating portrait 
of a mule-skinner by Wallace Beery give the production 
a wider claim on audience attention than the plot alone 
could muster. Richard Thorpe has placed the episodes 
well and the usual problem of claim-jumping is compli- 
cated by the villain’s interest in the daughter of a 
widowed hotel-keeper. He is finally dispatched by the 
ex-bandit mule-skinner who has enough sentiment left 
to protect the weak and rejoice in virtue triumphant. 
Beery’s lines are, thankfully, the merest approximation 
of a mule-skinner’s conversation but he invests the réle 
with his usual unkempt realism. Marjorie Rambeau and 
Leo Carillo are excellent in picturesque characterizations 
and the picture will please adults who are not looking 
for subtlety of plot and execution. (MGM) 


IF I HAD MY WAY. The blending of Bing Crosby’s 
casual baritone with the youthful voice of Gloria Jean 
produces a melodious bit of sentiment which falls lightly 
on the ear and the sympathies while, incidentally, me- 
morializing the defunct theatre that was vaudeville. A 
number of bygone stars are worked into the scene as 
two kind souls go into the cafe business to help an or- 
phaned child. David Butler’s direction is reasonably firm, 
and Eddie Leonard and Blanche Ring lend added appeal 
to this unpretentious affair. (Universal) 


TYPHOON. This is another comic essay on primitivism 
which is even more romantically absurd than its prede- 
cessors but which is, to be fair, not intended as anything 
but simple entertainment. A submarine party on a pearl 
hunt discovers a castaway belle in the South Seas who 
proceeds to redeem a drifter from the curse of drink. 
Color, lavished on the tropical background, adds to the 
spectacularism of the unbelievable yarn. Louis King’s 
direction makes the most of the natural phenomena, 
and Dorothy Lamour and Robert Preston, with some 
comedy from Lynn Overman, are equal to the slight 
dramatic demands of this purely visual entertainment 
for adults. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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MY UNKNOWN CHUM is still the best all-around 
book in the English language. New Edition (138th 
thousand) contains facsimile of original (1859) title page 
and the author's preface. The Gift Supreme. $2.50 post 
free. From The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers, 
23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 





VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 





EDUCATOR. Nationally known, experienced educator, 
with a varied background of school (Ph.D. plus), travel, 
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EVENTS 


EVER so often one reads articles listing the great 
discoveries and inventions which have revolutionized 
social life on earth. The invention of fire and the tele- 
phone; of the steam engine and the bow and arrow; of 
the cotton gin and other kinds of gin; the discovery of 
the electric light, the candle, the kerosene lamp, the 
radio, the camera, the frying pan and other similar 
socially fruitful creations are frequently commented on 
in the press and their profound influence on the life of 
man graphically described. . . . No reasonable person 
can cavil at this. It is a good thing occasionally to di- 
rect the gaze of thoughtless, luxury-loving moderns to 
the fact that the many conveniences they possess sprang 
from arduous sweat which once inundated inventive, 
humanitarian brows of past generations. ... But what 
one may cavil at is that newspapers and magazines in 
listing world-shaking discoveries always omit certain 
ones, thus furnishing grounds for the suspicion they 
are favorable to one class of world-shakers, hostile to 
another. . . . Why print lengthy articles dealing with 
the primitive nature of heating systems before the dis- 
covery of fire, or the difficulties cooks experienced pre- 
vious to the invention of the frying pan and the can- 
opener, and then stage a conspiracy of silence against 
a group of other important discoveries—discoveries 
which likewise radically altered the social scene and 
helped make our modern world what it is? Why does 
not the press publish studies of the far-reaching social 
effects of such inventions as the collar button, the shoe 
horn, chewing gum, the hot dog, the hook-and-eye, the 
tooth brush, the shoe brush, the hair brush, the various 
classes of pins and other kindred contributions to the 
high standard of living we know today? ... 


Reams of printed matter appear dealing with the origin 
of the telegraph and the radio; practically nothing is 
issued that concerns the origin of the ax and the pin. 
There have been full-length movies unfolding the breath- 
taking drama from which leaped the telephone and elec- 
tric bulb. There have been no movies, not even shorts, 
unfolding the breath-taking drama from which leaped 
the collar button and the shoe horn. Every backward 
school boy knows who invented the cotton gin; the most 
erudite professors become vague when asked who con- 
ceived the first tooth brush. . . . Our so-called modern 
culture cannot tell with certainty which came first, the 
collar button or the collar, the shoe horn or the shoe. 
. .. It does not know what fertile mind gave birth to 
the idea of chewing gum. It can relate how Watts 
thought of steam when watching a tea kettle but it is 
unable to tell how the person who invented the hair 
brush got the notion. . . . It is long-winded about the first 
days of photography; mute about the pin... . 


What a sensation the first pin must have made in 
human society! The first shoe brush! The first collar 
button! The first ax! What a clamorous demand there 
must have been for the first few hair brushes! The 
first few tooth brushes! Perhaps it was in those early 
days when the supply was necessarily limited that the 
tradition of the family tooth brush commenced. There 
may have been also a family collar button, a family 
pin. . . . Modern culture should send out excavating 
parties to discover how men and women could survive 
in those ancient times when there were no shoe horns, 
no chewing gum, no tooth brushes, no hot dogs, no 
collar buttons, very probably no collars or neckties, 
no pins. . . . Our school children should be taught more 
about the origin of these socially important discoveries. 
. .. Such a course would be much better for them than 
are many of the things being ladled out to them now. 
THE PARADER 











